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A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 
Vou. VII. AUGUST, 1891. 


EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


THERE is, as one is glad to see, a general determination to 
educate boys and girls to a more accurate knowledge of the 
duties of citizenship. Our readers do not forget the careful 
list of treatises and text-books on government, and the claims 
of government upon all of us, so carefully edited by a com- 
mittee of the Citizenship Society. 

There is more needed, however, than education for the 
duties of a voter or those of a public officer. You may 
teach a girl French or Latin, but if she does not choose to 
speak or to read either language you have thrown your 
pains away. It is just as true that your school exercise on 
the details of city, state, or nationai government will be 
thrown away, unless your scholars, boys or girls, care for 
the right performance of their duty, and have a wish, not to 
say a passion, that that duty may be well done. The educa- 
tion for public spirit is, therefore, more important now, as we 
have often said in these pages, than even the education now 
skilfully attempted in the details of political life, or the duties 
of a citizen. 


One of the most statesmanly successes of Lamartine’s life, 
in the few months, when, by so strange a chance, the duties 
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of an executive officer were thrown upon him, was _ the 
creation from the street boys of Paris of what was called the 
the Garde Mobile. Thousands upon thousands of lads and 
young men, who, but for his apprehension of the position, 
would have been foremost in every riot, were attached to the 
government in advance, and, when that terrible outbreak, 
still remembered in Paris as the ‘* outbreak of June,” took 
place, these boys were, as Lamartine said proudly, ‘* allied to 
the side of order.” The truth is, as was well pointed out by 
so great an educator as Goethe, that boys and girls like 
order, and do not in any way resent discipline, if he who 
arrays the discipline is a person of sympathy and good 
sense, who takes them into his counsels, and gives them a fair 
working share of the enterprise in hand. Handle them kindly 
and wisely and they do not shrink from work, and they are 
quite willing to do even more than their equal share, if they 
‘an be made to see that by so doing they are helping forward 


the ** whole concern.” 


Now is is quite possible so to interest boys and girls in 
early life in work *‘ for the concern” that they shall never lose 
the habit afterwards. Precisely as every boy and girl, of 
conscience and spirit, felt in the civil war that they had 
duties to discharge as important as any one had, or precisely 
as a wide-awake errand-boy in a large mercantile firm can be 
made to see that errand-going well done is all important in 
its affairs, boys and girls can be made to see that beside their 
personal fun or amusement, they have a part to fill in the life 
of the neighborhood, the village, the town, the church, or even 
the country. In the story of the battle of Bennington it is 
told how the lame boy, Cephas, left at home when all the rest 
of the town marched on the critical summons, was he who 
made the fire, and blew the bellows, and forged the shoe, and 
then nailed it on the horse of Colonel Warner, so that War- 
ner arrived on the field in time to win the complete victory. 
Such stories as that, of which history and romance are full, 
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are so much encouragement to boys and girls, and to those 
who are so marshalling them, that they may understand the 
worth of ‘‘together” in the advancement of the fortunes 
of the world. 


A GREAT deal is gained, therefore, when the boys of a 
public school are drilled to military exercises, are praised 
and honored for their success in them, and on any proper 
public occasion, are permitted to feel that they also make a 
part, and an important part of the force of the state. When, 
a few years ago, General Grant made a visit of ceremony to 
Boston, though the chief magistrate of half a continent, he 
had not the escort of one soldier. This was as it should 
be. He was the chief officer of the people of America, and 
the people recognized its duty as his ever present guard. He 
was received by the Governor of the State, accompanied by 
his personal escort, the Corps of Cadets. Here, also, was a 
pretty piece of ceremony, indicating that the Governor had 
an army behind him, and that when the President needed an 
army, the commonwealth would be ready to meet his requisi- 
tions, as, indeed, General Grant would readily remember. The 
Mayor of Boston also joined in the welcome. As it happened, 
—and the incident was suggestive — the escort of the cere- 
mony which he summoned was larger and stronger than the 
Governor’s. For he directed his school regiment to appear. 
And thus he was able to show to Governor and to President that, 
under the school system which he administered, he was prepar- 
ing in advance the soldiers and the officers, who, in time of 
need, would serve the commonwealth and the Nation. Now 
there was not a boy in that regiment, who, as he marched with 
military precision and subordination, did not use the oppor- 
tunity he had to consider his future ina republic. The lesson 
to him was far more important than any lesson he could have 
learned that day, as to the augment of a Greek verb, or as to 
the chemical constitution of a mineral. That he, also, had 
his duty to the state to learn and to perform, that he was not 
merely a ward of the state or its child, but that he was its 
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officer or its servant, this lesson was well worth the learning. 

Now it is very easy, and it is necessary, to teach this lesson 
to boys and girls in other methods than those of military 
discipline. The education for public spirit may and should 
be carried on in any enterprises by which young people can 
lend a hand in the movement of the community to which they 
belong. In its amusements, in its education, in its charities, 
in the beauty of its streets, in the cordiality of its hospitality, 
boys and girls, young men and maidens, have a share quite as 
real as their elders. And they should be led to take that 
share of duty, not simply because certain things must be 
done, but chiefly, indeed, because they must learn how to do 
them. It is clear enough that the peasants of the Ober- 
Ammergau, in their eagerness that the great Passion Play 
shall be well rendered at the end of ten years, are all the 
time under a discipline, which for themselves gives a higher 
tone and range to the nine years which come between the 
representations. 

Fourteen or fifteen lads, of fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
were induced by their Sunday School teacher to form them- 
selves into a Library Club. ‘* Each of you has, at least, 
twenty books,” she said. ‘‘ Each of you has read his own 
books. But you have not had the others. Bring them 
together, and there will be at least, three hundred books.” 

They did so, and the mathematics of their teacher, leader, 
and friend proved correct. 

She then suggested to them that if each boy would con- 
tribute his share, or, as they would have said, perhaps, would 
‘‘ chip in,” they could hire for their book-room a little room 
above Mr. Placid’s store, on the Main Street. The rent for 
thirteen weeks would be ten dollars. They hired the room. 
They had technical skill, as it is now called, so well developed 
that they made for themselves, I believe, the book-shelves for 
the three hundred volumes. Their intelligent friend and 
leader then assisted in the inauguration of ‘* The Library.” 

It was soon understood by the other young men of the 
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little city that there was a library club over Placid’s store. 
No fellow might smoke there, or chew, but you could see all 
the daily papers and the Jnter Ocean and the Spirit of the 
Times. In those early days the Spirit of the Times still 
drew the breath of life every Saturday. All the other boys 
wished to join the library club. 

But they found that there were rules, and strict rules. 
There were assessments, but the assessments were not large 
considering what were the advantages gained. The lads who 
were in the club knew its advantages and did not hesitate to 
refuse admission to those who were out. Why should they ? 

But, with all their strictness, the numbers increased rapidly. 
They doubled; they doubled again. The little room over 
Placid’s was not large enough for the club, or for its books, or 
for its chess-tables, or for its magazines and newspapers. 
Why, indeed, should not the club arrange for courses of 
lectures? And if some Patti, or Braham, or Nielson were 
singing at Chicago, ‘* why should not the club send over and 
engage this star, who would like to sing for us as well as for 
the Chicago people, if they only knew how good a hall we 
have?” 

By such steps was it that the club so gained in numbers 
and force that its library long since became the public library 
of the city, which saw its foundation, not twenty years ago, in 
the little room over Placid’s. 


Tuis parable, which has the merit of being true, will show 
the thoughtful reader much more than a simple plan for 
founding a public library. The thoughtful reader will observe 
that the lad who was but fifteen years in 1872 was twenty- 
one years old in 1878, and that he is thirty-five years old 
now. The reader will reflect that the prosperous town, 
which is the scene of this little story, has gained much more 
than a large and well-equipped library by the formation of 
the club which brought that library into being. He will see 
that the better young men of that town have been trained to 
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public spirit by the methods which they were led to take in 
the hiring a room over Placid’s, 1n bringing their books 
together, in making the book-shelves, and as they took their 
turns in the administration of the concerns of the library and 
of the reading-room. The reader will remember that in a 
very little while these young men thus trained to work for an 
idea were important factors in the social life of the town and 
its administration. And he will see how much the town 
gained, when a training was provided for its boys of fourteen 
and fifteen, leading thus directly to the making valuable citi- 
zens. 

‘¢ Why do you take so much interest in your plans for a 
club-house?” This was the question of Mrs. Gradgrind, in 
a smaller village, to the president of its King’s Daughters. 
Her answer was: ‘‘ Because I want our boys to spend their 
holidays and evenings in something better than throwing 
corks at each other in the store at the Post-office.” The 


answer was a very fit one. Opened out or carried back 
to the philosophy it involves, it means that we must contrive 
some practical methods for the training of our boys and girls 
in public spirit. 





THE REJUVENESCENCE OF THE EAST. 
BY EDWARD P. THWING, M. D. 


‘¢'There sits drear Egypt, mid beleaguering sands, * * * 


The burnt-out torch within her mouldering hands 
That onee lit all the East.’ — Prof. J. R. Lowell. 


WE are apt to look on Asian life as doomed. Western 
life alone has eternal youth. Manifest destiny has given 
America the earth and the fullness thereof. The poles are 
our only limits, northward and southward, and the westward 
limit is the Day of Judgment! The same imperious spirit of 
proprietorship led Beaconsfield uniformly to speak of England 
as essentially an Asiatic power. The assumption is that 
Eastern life as a whole is senile, if not moribund ; that its phys- 
ical forces are degenerating, and its mental activity feeble. 
What are the facts? There is neither physical nor mental 
decrepitude, but a moral resuscitation is needful—is possible ; 
indeed, it has begun. 

Percival Lowell denies this, and says that Japan is like a 
clock run down, that the vital forces of Korea and China 
were spent a thousand years ago, and the far East is wrapped 
in its winding sheet. ‘To me, during a recent stay in the 
Orient, things presented quite a different aspect. If the life 
seen by me during about a year’s absence is Nirvana, that 
condition is a very wide-awake and active quietude. Cer- 
tainly there is no sign of physical decrepitude. My friend, 
Dr. Ashmore, writes from Swatow that China is advancing 
in population forty millions each decade, three times as fast 
as we. Japan increases so fast that the vernacular press 
was discussing, while I was there, the inadequacy of food- 
supply for her growing numbers. Malthusian apprehensions 
trouble them. <A score of thousand of her thrifty toilers are 
sending home millions of dollars yearly from Hawaii. This 
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is but a hint of her expanding material prosperity. The fif- 
teen millions increase in India, since the last census, shows 
that that empire surely is not ** a Jordan, once fed from the 
mountains, now lost in the Dead Sea.” 

Forty-five hundred miles’ travel about India showed me 
that a mental awakening was going on among her almost 
three hundred millions. Everywhere I was impressed by the 
intellectual ferment found, by the advances in science and by 
the urgency and promise of missionary enterprise. That 
eight thousand entries are yearly made in the official catalogue 
of vernacular and English works, issued mainly by Hindus, 
and on religion more than on any theme, is a notable evidence 
of that ferment. A pile of missionary reports examined and 
personal inspection of work doing in schools and churches 
satisfy me that Buddhist theosophy will never ‘‘ tear Christ- 
ianity in tatters.” Whatever may be said of British rule in 
other days —and its severest critics have been Englishmen — 
I have a hopeful outlook for the future. Her thinkers are here, 
and her men of science in every department. At Calcutta 
a numismatologist told me of five thousand rare coins sent him 
yearly for examination. Wider and quicker weather reports 
— aided by a quadruplex telegraph system, by hard, copper 
wire and other improvements — are perfecting meteorological 
science. <A vast and growing railway system, surpassed by 
none, perhaps, outside America, museums, libraries, indus- 
trial schools like the Technological Institute at Bombay, and 
other educational enterprises inspire confidence in India’s 






















future. 
The renaissance of China has begun. Attendance for a 
=) 


fortnight at the great missionary and medical convention at 
Shanghai brought me in communication with hundreds of 
European and American workers, men and women from all 
parts of that vast empire, Oriental scholars, authors, edu- 
cators, and physicians, whose recitals were quickening and 
illuminating. Details, of course, cannot be given, but one 
fact is significant. The arsenals of China are sending forth 
something besides twenty-five and fifty thousand-pound guns 
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and iron clads equal to our own. At Kiangnan arsenal there 
is a school for interpreters, and a translation department 
where scholars are preparing the ammunitions of intel- 
lectual conflict, and contradicting what Cicero said, Leges 
silent inter arma. I found that in eight years eighty-three 
thousand four hundred and fifty-four volumes had been pre- 
pared and sold to the literati, the real rulers of China, trans- 
lations from English and German, beginning in 1871, with 
books on geometry, differential calculus, and military engi- 
neering, and going on to law, medicine, physical and moral 
sciences. The intellectual stagnation has been stirred pro- 
foundly which so long characterized the governing classes. 
Western text-books are now found in the Imperial University, 
and in two thousand mission schools as well. Space has 
allowed of but this single feature of awakening. But if 
we turn away from the educational and evangelistic work 
done by some twelve hundred Protestant foreign laborers to 
that which is accomplished by foreign physicians, we see 
another mighty agency that is moulding a nascent Christian 
civilization. As Dr. Parker opened the gates of Canton with 
his lancet, nearly sixty years ago, medical men in China, and 
in other Eastern empires, are doing conspicuous service in pre- 
paring the way for teachers and preachers. They are open- 
ing the eyes of Orientals to the capabilities of women, re- 
vealed in our female physicians and in the native nurses 
trained by them. 

In the hospital at Canton, where I resided several months, 
I have seen the Chinese Admiral, with his retainers, come 
and courteously ask at his distant home the professional 
services of a Philadelphia graduate. She was absent three 
weeks, entertained in English style, ancient etiquette ignored 
—she and a lady friend eating with tae gentlemen of the 
house, after a menu worthy Delmonico — dismissed with a fee 
of two hundred dollars, and decorated with two elegant gold 
medals in token of gratitude for the restoration to health of 
two patients, ladies of the household. Gifts followed like a 
thousand oranges at once, and other acts indicative of a per- 
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manent and friendly interest awakened. <‘‘ This hospital is 
safer than a gun boat,” a British consul said of Canton 
Hospital in troublous times. Those who minister to mind 
and soul are often regarded with affection, but the work and 
person of the physician are sacred. His photograph is some- 
times solicited that grateful patients may daily bow to it. 
Heathenism teaches the survival of the fittest and extermina- 
tion of the feeble, but Christianity befriends the helpless, 
blind, sick, insane. Through our mission hospitals and dis- 
pensaries the people of the East have been taught the sanctity 
of life and nobler views of existence. Medical services, 
gratuitous to the poor, and given at but a nominal sum to the 
working classes, have exerted an influence directly antidotal 
to the dislike awakened towards foreigners by the greedy, 
unscrupulous spirit too often shown in our commerce, legisla- 
tion and personal contact with Eastern people. 

In a word the renewal of these ancient civilizations has 
begun in the infusion of Western thought. The stagnation 
of centuries is stirred, the petrifaction of national life is break- 
ing up, and historic processes are receiving new acceleration. 
Now is needed the helpful hand, for the East and West are 
one. Lx Oriente Lux will again be a truthful legend. As 
we are every year extending the material domination of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, let us see that its moral supremacy keeps 
pace with its material conquests. 
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THE LEADING PRINCIPLES OF MODERN PRISON 
SCIENCE.* 


BY CHAS. A. COLLIN, A. B., 
Professor of Law at Cornell University. 


Tue object of criminal punishment is the improvement of 
the offender. This is the fundamentel principle of modern 
prison science, the supreme test of all prison methods. To 
those who hold the retributive theory of criminal punishment, 
and demand pain and suffering for the offender proportionate 
to the heinousness of his offense, we say that there is no pain 
and suffering more severe than that which necessarily accom- 
panies the healing process. The lazy man is most severely 
punished by being compelled to work, the drunkard by being 
compelled to keep sober, the dissolute and unclean man by 
being compelled to live cleanly. If retributive suffering be 
the prime motive in the treatment of criminals, suffering 
enough to satisfy the most stringent demands of cold and 
merciless justice will be found in the cuttings and burnings of 
healing surgery, in the pressing and crowding of the man of 
deformed and dissolute habits into the straight-jacket of 
righteous forms of living. 

To those who declare the object of criminal punishment to 
be the protection of society from the criminal, we say the 
transformation of the criminal into a serviceable member of 
society is the only effective protection of society against him. 
The mere temporary caging of the criminal, as a wild beast, 
is a protection to society for the time being, it is true. But 
if, when he is let out of his cage, he is worse than when he 
went in, more inhuman, more brutal, more bitterly disposed 
toward his fellows, he may be more wary and cunning there- 





* Paper read at the Conference of Charities and Corrections held at 
Indianapolis, May, 1891. 
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after, but he will be more dangerous to society than before he 
was caged. 

The demands of the old-fashioned retributive justice and 
the demands of modern utilitarian expediency are both fully 
met in the sound Christian doctrine that the criminal is a man 
and a brother; not a wild beast hostis humani generis; and 
that we who are strong should be healing physicians to the 
weak, not hesitating to cut and cauterize where surgery is 
needed, to administer healing discomforts, tenderly to bind 
up the wounds, and to refresh the famished souls with human 
sympathy when the natural appetite is awakening for that 
health-giving sympathy which condemns while it comforts. 

To those who still believe in the extermination of any class 
of criminals by premature death, modern prison science, as I 
conceive, has little to say, except to urge that, if death be 
the penalty, it be made as speedy and painless, as secret and 
mysterious, as possible, with the lowest possible minimum of 
repulsiveness and barbarism. Capital punishment is not 
within the domain of prison science proper, which aims to 
preserve life rather than to destroy it. Capital punishment, 
in primitive society, was clearly necessary and right. But 
the progress of civilization has always been a process of 
eliminating capital punishment, and it is at least questionable 
whether the final elimination is not near at hand. The logic 
of events seems to demonstrate that, in the natural order of 
civilization, capital punishment must go, and that reformers 
cannot much hasten, or conservatives much retard, its going. 

With the single exception, therefore, of those who believe 
in capital punishment for certain criminals, all theories upon 
the object of criminal punishment are in harmony with the 
proposition which is the corner-stone of modern prison science, 
that the object of punishment is the improvement of the 
offender. 

The improvement of the offender does not mean the reform 
or reformation of the offender in the sense in which those 
terms are often abused —of a guaranty against any further 
commission of crime. Where is the man for whom such a 
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guaranty can be given? The improvement of the criminal by 
prison treatment means no such reformation. Right prison 
treatment promises the establishment of regular habits of 
physical health and labor, increased ability to live by orderly 
methods, an awakening and strengthening of impulses to 
ord&ly life, a mind compelled to habits of thought in new 
lines, a purified and renovated body, and corresponding con- 
tributions to the health of the soul. The rightly managed 
prison can promise some such improvement and _ strength- 
ening ; it cannot promise what the church has never been able 
to promise its most devoted saints, absolute imperviousness to 
evil temptations or absolute security against ever again falling 
under their power. The cause of prison reform has some- 
times suffered from the exaggerated claims and promises of 
its over-zealous friends. Occasional relapses into crime by 
criminals who have graduated from reformatory treatment 
have, by like counter-exaggerations, been represented as 
demonstrating the futility of all reformatory treatment. 

The true conception of a prison is, therefore, that of a 
hospital for the remedial treatment of depraved bodies and 
diseased souls. 

The first essential step in such hospital treatment for 
the ordinary prisoner has been heretofore underestimated or 
ignored. Ordinary common sense has always recognized the 
mysteriously intimate interdependence of soul and_ body. 
But the close relations of abnormal physical conditions to 
moral and intellectual obliquity have been startlingly demon- 
strated by the course of scientific experiments upon living men 
which has been carried on for the last five or six years at the 
Elmira Reformatory. Nowhere outside of a prison could the 
opportunity for such experiments be had, and their results 
have aroused the intense interest, not only of practical prison 
managers and of students of prison science, but of students 
of physiological psychology as well. 

This new demonstration of the importance of physical treat- 
ment in the mental and moral culture of the lower orders of 
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humanity is fairly entitled to be called the latest and most 
important discovery in prison science. 

Men not specially diseased, but so overloaded with ani- 
malism as to seem scarcely half-witted, who were so ox-like, 
dull, and stupid, that they were unable to perform the ordinary 
task-work of the shops, and were wholly unable to make any 
progress beyond the merest rudiments in the reformatory 
schools, were taken out of shop and school and put through a 
severe regimen, including Turkish baths, massage, special 
diet, gymnastics, and exercises demanding a constantly increas- 
ing quickness and alertness of both physical and mental action. 
The mental and moral transformation resulting has been even 
more conspicuous than the physical. When restored to the 
shop and school, after from six to nine months of such train- 
ing, with the exception of a few who were actually non compos, 
these men not only started on their work in shop and school 
at an even pace with their fellows, but progressed regularly 


through the curriculum of industrial and intellectual education 
for which that reformatory is famous. New and _ laudable 
ambitions were quickly aroused, the sullen temperament dis- 
appeared, the souls of the men were revivified as well as their 


minds and bodies. 

The average criminal, upon his entrance into prison, needs 
to be placed at once in the hands of the physician and 
physical trainer, not merely to get the effects of whiskey, 
tobacco, or other dissipations out of his system, but to get 
him in condition for his work. The gymnasium or its sub- 
stantial equivalent is as necessary to the well-equipped prison 
as the schoo]-room or the chapel. 

Having got the man in condition, he should be kept at work 
during nearly the entire time of his waking hours, at the 
highest gait of activity of which he is reasonably capable. 
His ordinary energies should be doubled, and still so fully 
occupied that he has little chance to think of anything beside 
his work. But his work must be laid out in two lines, the 
shop and the school. 


The necessity of work in the shops for successful prison: 
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discipline is generally admitted. But there are many pious 
and intelligent men who are afraid to educate criminals. This 
fear is due largely to the survival of the old tradition of 
criminal heroics, doubtless once true, when the best and 
bravest men were such dangerous criminals that they were 
burned at the stake, or hung and quartered as traitors against 
a tyrant. But the modern criminal is rather a sneak, a 
coward, and, pro tanto, a fool; for modern criminality is 
stupid folly or unbridled passion. Intellectual education, 
instead of making the criminal more dangerous, makes him 
less dangerous, because it necessarily tends to reduce his 
criminality —to make him more of a man, indeed, and less of 
acriminal. Intellectual edtication, of necessity, broadens the 
mind and reveals the folly of crime. Moreover, healthy, 
vigorous, intellectual activity cannot be otherwise than morally 
invigorating. 

In the second place, it is necessary that the mind of the’ 
prisoner should be intensely occupied in new channels, leay- 
ing the least possible room for his old habits of thought. 
Therefore, his studies should be so advanced as always to 
require a severe struggle for their mastery. 

But the improving value of work and study depends chiefly 
on its spontaneity. How is spontaneity to be aroused under 
the quasi-slavery of prison compulsion? By making the fact 
apparent to the prisoner that it will be for his interest to 
work faster and study harder. Here comes in one of the 
most valuable elements of the indeterminate sentence. The 
prisoner can earn his freedom by his progress in work and 
study ; his imprisonment will be prolonged by laziness and 
neglect. No stronger motive could be given him to keep up 
the work by which he is unconsciously establishing the new 
line of habits which is to be the basis of his salvation from 
criminal ways. 

In addition, give the prisoner the opportunity to earn a 
little money by extra work beyond his required task, and to 
lose his earnings by falling below requirements, and you 
accustom him to the play of the same motives which impel an 
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honest man to earn an honest living in the same line of 





activity. 

Such a system necessarily involves the classification or 
grading of the prisoners, with possibilities of promotion or 
reduction in rank. 

How different must be the hopeful activities and the chasten- 
‘ing disappointments of a prisoner working under such motives 
from the slavish, sullen submission to the necessity of doing 
the time of a fixed sentence under the old system. 

But the critical period in the treatment of the criminal is 
not during his imprisonment, but upon his discharge. Good 
resolutions are easily and very commonly made, formed before 
leaving prison ; but now comes the test. The sudden freedom 
after long restraint is in itself almost intoxicating. Gladly, 
perhaps, would he honestly work for a living, but who will 
employ him? Here comes in again a valuable element, the 
supreme value, of the indeterminate sentence. The prisoner 
is not given sudden freedom. He is outside the prison walls, 
but still a prisoner, held by an invisible, elastic chain which 
may draw him back at any moment. He goes directly and 
cautiously to employment obtained for him before his release 
on parole. The strongest possible pressure is put upon him, 
during this most critical period, to re-enforce the habits of 
honest labor while he is a prisoner outside the prison walls, 
which were cultivated while he was a prisoner within. If he 
is successful for the first half-year, or year, he is fairly 
launched on an orderly career. He has made the beginning 
of a record of honest character, and we will grant him abso- 
lute discharge from further remedial treatment in the prison 
hospital, and bid him God speed in all good works. 

It would be easy to persuade the legislatures to adopt sub- 
stantially the principles of prison administration thus briefly 
suggested but for one difficulty, to wit: the prison labor 
problem, which is an exceedingly delicate subject for practical 
politicians to handle. While there is much misapprehension 
and some ignorance on the part of the leaders of labor organ- 
izations as to the effect of prison labor competition, and 
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while there is some demagogism on the part of legislators 
with reference to the same subject, nevertheless I am strongly 
inclined to affirm that there has also been some corresponding 
misapprehension of the same subject on the part of prison 
managers and prison reformers, who may have treated the 
subject too cavalierly, and who may have failed to appreciate 
the situation from the workingmen’s point of view. The 
effect of the competition of prison laborers with outside 
laborers very easily admits of distortion and exaggeration. 
The labor organizations have actually believed that they had a 
grievance against prison labor, and have had just enough 
basis in truth for the belief to justify their exaggerated con- 
ception of the evil. There certainly has been an occasional 
tendency of the prisons wholly to absorb certain lines of 
industry, and to cut the prices of manufactured products. 
The tendency wholly to absorb any industry is equally 
injurious to prison laborers and to outside laborers, for the 
prison laborers are thereby less likely to obtain employment 
in the line which they have pursued in prison, and the outside 
laborers will lose their occupations. Justice is the great 
solvent of all social conflicts, and there is much justice in the 
claim of the labor organizations that there should be a limit 
upon the extent to which any one industry should be con- 
ducted in the prisons. It was this concession which won over 
the labor organizations, and the politicians who believed with 
them or feared them, to the support of the Fassett Prison 
Bill in 1889. The provision of that bill, that the number of 
laborers engaged in any one industry in the prisons should 
not be more than a certain percentage of the total number of 
laborers engaged in the same industry in the entire state, is 
the true principle, and was at the same time the strong point 
and the weak point of the bill. It was the strong point 
because it solved the one great problem of the situation upon 
a just basis, which was accepted by all parties to the con- 
troversy, and thus rendered the passage of the bill a possibility. 
It has at the same time proved the weak point of the Dill, as 
was expected, for here have been centered all of the attacks 
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arising from the old discontent. Before the bill became a 
law, certain business interests were able to procure amend- 
ments excluding certain industries entirely from the state 
prisons; and since the law was enacted, other interests have 
attemptea to have their industries also excluded altogether, 
or to have the number of prisoners engaged therein limited to 
a specified number rather than to a certain percentage. The 
easy answer to such proposals has for the most part been 
effectual, to wit: that if one industry is excluded the others 
will all follow in succession, and the result will be the old 
difficulty of the abolition of prison labor altogether, the 
absurdity of which the labor organizations themselves fully. 
admit. 





EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Ir was the fashion of the press of this country, with some 


striking and honorable exceptions, to speak in a tone of ridi- 
cule of the Pan-American Congress. That Congress had 
chosen to sit with closed doors. This was an offence which the 
little monarchs of Newspaper Row could not pardon. And 
the bolts of their ridicule, or the severe accents of their omni- 
science, made the punishment which the Congress had to 


receive at their hands. 

But the public good sense of America, which is not much 
governed by newspaper leaders or by tne funny columns of 
the journals, steadily insisted on it that practical good would 
come from the Congress, and expected — what will come — a 
steady enlargement of the intercourse between the American 
states, a better knowledge in each of the resources of the 
others, and the improvement in all relations which follows 
on better information and fuller understanding. 

Such results are more easily noticed from the occasional 
publications of the Bureau of the American Republics, which 
was established in Washington by an act of the Congress of 
the United States, as one of the immediate results of the 
meeting of the Pan-American Congress. From one of these 
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volumes, which are prepared with care, and are especially 
intended for merchants, we extract the notes on education in 
the different states and colonies of South America. We do 
not know any other single source of information from which 
this report could have been made. 

The South American independent states are arranged in 
alphabetical order. After these come notices of the educa- 
tion of the several colonies, which are not independent in 
government. 

INDEPENDENT STATES. 


Argentine Lepublic. — As reported by the General Gov- 
ernment, in 1888, there were 3,227 public schools, with 
7,332 teachers, and 254,608 pupils, these schools being 
under the control of the ministry of education; secondary 
system, 15 academies, 343 professors, and 2,517 pupils; 14 
normal schools for women, with 4,324 students; 13 for men, 
with 2,655 students, and 7 mixed, with 1,818 students, there 
being 730 professors employed in the nermal school system. 
There is a well-equipped national observatory at Cordoba, 
museums at Buenos Ayres and La Plata, and a meteorological 
bureau, 2 universities, with faculties of law (203 students), 
medicine (414 students), engineering (126 students), and 
mines (30 students) ; also 2 practical schools of agriculture, 
a naval academy, and a military academy. 

Bolivia. — Public instruction is afforded by 460 primary 
schools, attended by 25,460 children. Secondary instruction 
is given in 19 colleges, of which 8 are for males, 6 for giris, 
and 5 are private lyceums. Besides these institutions for sec- 
ondary instruction there are also 4 seminaries, the number 
of students being 2,658. Higher instruction is afforded by 4 
universities, in which 850 youths study law, medicine, and 
theology. 

Brazil. — Public education has been divided into primary, 
secondary or preparatory, and scientific or higher education. 
The latter is controlled by the General Government, which 
maintains 2 schools each of law and medicine, a school of 
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mines, a polytechnic, a military, and a naval school. It is 
provided in the new constitution that all public education 
shall be secular. A national college at Rio, with 20 classes, 
has (1889) 600 pupils. In most of the chief towns of the 
states there is a middle class and a normal school. By the 
new constitution primary education is gratuitous; it is under 
the charge of the General Government in the capital; in the 
several states their respective governments control it, and in 
them it is in some instances compulsory. An official an- 
nouncement in 1889 gives the number of public and private 
schools as 7,500, with a total attendance of 300,000 pupils; 
1,902,455 of the total population of 1881 were of the school 
age (between 6 and 15). The return gives the number of 
illiterates at 8,365,997, or 84 per cent. of the population. 

Chili. —There are 1,029 schools; 336 for males, 216 for 
females, and 477 mixed, with a total attendance of 84,385 
pupils. A normal school for the preparation of teachers and 
an institute for the deaf and dumb have been established, and 
teachers for the same have been brought from Europe. The 
University and National Institute of Santiago provide pro- 
fessional instruction. There are colleges and lyceums estab- 
lished in the capitals of the provinces. 

The national library contains more than 70,000 printed 
volumes and about 25,000 manuscript volumes. Santiago 
has a museum of natural sciences, an academy of fine arts, a 
conservatory of music, a botanical garden, and other public 
institutions. 

Seven daily papers are published in the capital, and also a 
number of reviews and other papers, scientific and literary. 
Valparaiso and other cities have a corresponding number. 

Colombia. — There are 2 universities, several colleges and 
technical schools, 16 normal, and 1,278 primary schools, with 
an average attendance of 75,029 pupils. 

Costa Rica. —The constitution makes the primary edu- 
cation of both sexes obligatory. In 1888 there were 201 
primary schools with an attendance of 12,733 pupils, besides 
80 private schools with 2,500 pupils. There are three colleges 
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in San Jose; a girl’s school in San Jose and another in 
Alajuela. The University of Santo Tomas in San Jose has 
professorships for various courses. The normal and model 
schools established in 1886 are progressing admirably. 

Ecuador. — There is a university in Quito and colleges in 
other of the cities. There are 856 schools, 1,137 teachers, 
and 52,839 students. The annual expense is $243,881. 
Primary education is obligatory. There is a naval and a 
military school, commerical and technical schools, and a 
scientific institution in Quito with eleven professors. 

Guatemala. — Primary education is obligatory, maintained 
by the state, free and secular. The suim spent on education 
in 1887-88 (ending June 30) was $525,725, of which $253,- 
927 was for primary education. In 1887 there were 93,627 
children of school age. At the end of 1887 there were, 
according to official statements, 1,030 primary schools of all 
kinds, with 1,242 teachers, attended by 49,247 pupils. 
There were in addition seven high and normal schools with 
1,185 pupils (315 females), a number of special schools, 
besides several private schools. ° 

Hayti. — Elementary education is free; there are 14 school 
districts, 400 national schools, besides private schools and 
public lycees. 

Honduras. — There are 2 universities and several colleges, 
and 573 public schools, with an average daily attendance of 
20,518 children. The government is paying especial attention 
to public instruction. 

Mexico. — Great attention is being given to school matters 
in Mexico, and in almost all of the states education is free 
and obligatory. Primary education is principally at the cost 
of the municipalities; there are many private and sectarian 
elementary schools throughout the Republic. In 1888 there 
were 10,726 primary schools with 543,977 pupils. There are 
a great number of secondary schools and seminaries, colleges, 
and professional schools, including schools of law, medicine, 
military, and naval academies, engineering, commercial, and 
agricultural colleges, musical conservatories, an academy of 
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fine arts, a deaf and dumb institute, a normal college, besides 
other schools and seminaries in nearly all of the states. The 
number of scholars attending the higher schools is estimated 
at 21,000. There are public libraries in the capital and in all 
the large cities of the Republic. The national library con- 
tains 150,000 volumes, and there are eight other libraries 
in various cities containing over 10,000 volumes each. In 
the national archives are stored most valuable documents and 
manuscripts relating to the early history of the Republic. 
There are many museums devoted to scieutific and educational 
purposes. The Academy of Paintings, San Carlos, contains 
many fine paintings, sculptures, etc., and the Museum of 
Antiquities and Natural History is full of interesting speci- 
mens and objects. There are three meteorological observa- 
tories. About 387 newspapers and other publications are 
published in various parts of the Republic. 

Nicaragua.— A great deal has been done of late years to 
improve the system of education, and for that purpose 
teachers from the United States and Europe have been 
secured. There were in 1887, 251 schools, with an attend- 
ance of 11,914 children, besides a number of colleges and 
private schools. 

Paraguay. — The official and common language is Spanish, 
but the Guarani dialect is still spoken by the lower classes. 
Since Nov. 1, 1881, primary education has been com- 
pulsory for children of both sexes. Besides the bureau of 
education, there is a council appointed to promote learning 
among the people. The schools are supported by a special 
tax levied under the educational law of January, 1888. In 
1887 there were 138 schools, with an average attendance of 
15,180 pupils of both sexes. In 1888 there were 160 schools, 
attended by 28,526 pupils. The amount expended for school 
purposes in 1887 amounted to $158,459; in 1888, to $289,- 
968.42. The national college occupies one of the finest build- 
ings in Asuncion. The Lyceo de Ninas is in charge of a 
North American lady and is attended by forty young ladies 
belonging to some of the best families in Asuncion. Asuncion 
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has a public library, five daily papers, and one illustrated 
monthly. There are many charitable institutions, hospitals, 
asylums, and mutual aid societies. 

Peru. — Primary public schools are maintained by the 
municipal governments, and high schools by the government 
in the capitals of the departments. There are in existence 
1,177 primary schools, of which 813 are municipal, 333 
private, and 31 are maintained by charitable or religious 
societies. Pupils are enrolled to the number of 71,435, of 
whom 48,456 are boys and 22,979 girls. Of the total, 53,- 
276 are in the public schools. The average attendance is 
about 70 per cent. of the enrollment. In Lima there is a 
university, San Marco’s, the most ancient in America. 
Charles V. granted its charter. Jurisprudence, medicine, 
theology, and the sciences are taught. The library connected 
with the university contains over 20,000 volumes. Lima has 
other colleges and schools with good collections and labora- 
tories and a public library with valuable works. ‘There are, 
besides the colleges and schools in the various departments 
and provinces, two minor universities in Cuzco and Arequipa. 

San Salvador. — There were in 1888, 375 schools for boys 
and 184 for girls, with 21,101 pupils in all. Three universi- 
ties and several colleges give the opportunity for acquiring 2 
higher education. 

Santo Domingo. — Education is obligatory. Schools, 
primary and technical, are provided by the government and 
municipal corporations. There are also normal schools and 
colleges. There are about 300 schools, with about 10,000 
pupils. Several literary societies exist in the capital and 
other towns. About 40 newspapers and periodicals are 
published. 

Uruguay. — Primary education is obligatory between the 
ages of 6 and 14. In 1888 there were 380 public schools, 
with 694 teachers and 32,731 pupils. Private schools, 402, 
teachers, 833, and 21,017 scholars. Besides the university 
and other colleges and academical institutions, there are relig- 
ious seminaries, with a corps of 383 teachers and 4,261 
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pupils. In the military college there are 8 professors and 56 
pupils. The normal school for girls has 19 professors and 
70 pupils, and the university 59 professors and 695 students. 
The government also maintains a technological school for 
Uruguayan orphan boys, called La Escuela de Artes y 
Oficios. It is conducted upon a military plan, and each 
pupil is bound to the institution for 6 years, and must not be 
over 14 at the time of admission. The principal aim of the 
institution is to educate poor boys in trades and professions. 
The range is wide: from simple carpentry to the most deli- 
cate carving and working in woods and fine metals ; from the 
fashioning of tools and instruments to the building of vessels. 
The fine arts are not neglected: painting, drawing, music, 
etc., are taught in the school. The Jtivera, a gunboat said 
to be powerfully built, was entirely constructed and launched 
by the workmen of the school. To the delight of the boys, 
it did good service against the revolutionists. The shops and 
workrooms are well equipped, anc the following list will give 
some idea of the great variety of employment: carpentry, 
boiler-constructing, clocks, watches, etc., printing, wood- 
‘arving, photography, plaster-modeling, work in silver, paint- 


ing, tailoring, engraving, saddle-making, lithography, book- 
binding, smith craft, shoemaking, iron-casting and founding, 
S >? Fn) r 


mechanism, cartridg-emaking, firearms, furniture-making and 


polishing, ship-building, instrument-making, carving, weav- 
ing, etc. The national library contains over 20,000 volumes, 
and more than 2,300 manuscripts. There is also a national 
museum with over 20,000 specimens and objects. Ninety-nine 
newspapers and periodicals are published in the Republic; 
91 in Spanish, 2 in English, 2 in Italian, 2 in Portuguese, and 
one each in German and French. 


DANISH COLONIES. 
Three small islands of the Virgin group of the Leeward 


Islands. — There are government free schools in each island, 
There are also private and denominational pay schools. As 
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education is compulsory, most of the inhabitants can read 
and write. English is the prevailing language. 


DUTCH COLONIES. 


Dutch Guiana. —In 1887 there were 48 schools with an 
attendance of 5,386 pupils and 103 teachers. Besides the 
primary, there are some denominational schools and a Mora- 
vian training school for teachers. 


FRENCH COLONIES. 


Guadeloupe. — There are 49 primary schools, with an 
attendance of 9,753. 


SPANISH COLONIES. 


Cuba. — There were in Cuba in 1890, 777 public and 538 
private schools. There is an official instituto of secondary 
or collegiate instruction in each province and the famous 
University of Havana at the capital. Forty-five thousand 
and twenty-eight children attend the primary schools. Thirty- 
five and eleven-hundredths per cent. of the white population 
and 12.28 per cent. of the colored can read and write. 

Jamaica. —In 1888 there were 771 elementary schools, 
with an attendance of 71, 643 pupils. There is a high school 
in Kingston and several training colleges for teachers, and a 
large number of free, private, and parochial schools. The 
771 elementary schools received, in 1888, from the govern- 
ment a grant of £23,323. Five daily newspapers are pub- 
lished in Kingston ; there are published besides, in the island, 
3 weekly, 2 semi-weekly, 7 monthly, 3 fortnightly, and 2 tri- 
weekly papers, and a quarterly review. 

Leeward Islands. — The denominational schools are aided 
by the government. Including the private schools there are 
104, with an average attendance of 8,000 pupils. 

Trinidad and Tobago.—One hundred and_ninety-one 
schools, 16,000 pupils. Government grant, £16,783. Many 
private schools exist. There is Queen’s College with 65 
students, and a Roman Catholic college with 220 students. 
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Windword Islands, Grenada. —In 1888 it had 29 govern- 
ment schools with 4,440 pupils, and a grammar school with 
35 pupils. 

St. Vincent. -—— Forty-eight schools, 4,968 pupils. 

Santa Lucia.—Twenty-six schools, 14 of which were 
Protestant and the others Roman Catholic. The number of 
pupils was 3,351. 

The Grenadines are small islands of no especial importance. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


Bahamas. — There are 36 government and 38 private 
schools, with an attendance of 6,000 pupils. The govern- 
ment schools are controlled by a school board. There are 
two English newspapers besides other periodicals published 
in Nassau. The garrison is stationed at Nassau. 

Barbadoes. —The schools are under the direction of the 
government. There were in 1888, 199 primary schools and 


13,663 pupils; 5 second-grade schools, with 184 pupils; 2 
first-grade schools, with 185 pupils; government high school, 
74 pupils ; Codrington College, connected with Durham Uni- 
versity, 18 students. 

There are one weekly and four bi-weekly newspapers. 

Bermudas. — Education is compulsory. In 1888 there 
were 47 schools with an attendance of 1,400 pupils; 23 
schools receive grants from the government. 

Guiana. — The schools all receive government aid and are 
inspected by a government official. There are 159 schools, 
semi-official, with 21,384 pupils and private schools with 
6,500. 

British Honduras. — The schools are denominational, and 
receive aid from the government. In 1889 there were 28 
schools, of which 11 were Roman Catholic and 12 Wesleyan ; 
number of pupils on the rolls, 2,569, and average daily 
attendance 1,781. The instruction is purely elementary. 
There are five newspapers and periodicals published in the 
colony. 
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HOME AGAIN, 
A STORY BY E. E. HALE. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Mrs. Carrigan had assumed a lighter tone than her friend 
expected, and it represented much less than she felt. For 
Mrs. Knox had more than once spoken of the danger of gos- 
sip in such life as theirs. ‘* She has it oa the brain,” Jane 
Carrigan had said, ‘‘ and it is a shame that some snobbish, 
traveling fool, who knows as little of New England as I 
know of Thibet, should have frightened her.” More than once 
she had resolutely declared to Mrs. Knox that the gossip of 
Atherton was as harmless, — nay, as infrequent —as that of 
Washington or of Paris. And now, in the face of such 
declarations, here was her friend wounded —and no wonder 
—wounded by a story which would make her think that 
Atherton was another Little Redlington or Eatonsville. 

She took a night to sleep over the story as Sybil Knox had 
done. She said nothing of it to her husband nor to the coun- 
cil of her children. But the next morning, when her dinner 
was ordered and her maids encouraged for the day, when she 
had had a chat with her butcher, had said something pleasant 
to Mrs. Peth, who brought round fresh corn and Lima beans, 
had praised Silas Nagley, who came with the eggs, had con- 
sulted Oliver about the weather when he brought her a string 
of fish, after she had been recalled to the side door twice to 
say how many quarts of berries she would have from the 
Ames children, and to thank Mrs. Coram, who had stopped 
with a fine bunch of cardinal flowers, she retired to her own 
room, called Florence, her oldest daughter, and sat at her 
davenport. Florence came, looking a little frightened. She 
knew that something was the matter, and she and her sister 
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Maria had vainly tried to guess what. Her mother told her 
briefly, but with incisive indignation. 

Florence was quite as angry as her mother could wish. 
Here is the advantage of taking youth into one’s counsels — 
you are sure of sympathy, and it does not hesitate in its 
expressions. But it was clear enough that Florence was taken 
by surprise as much as her mother. She expressed bitter and 
hot indignation. But she did not pretend even to guess where 
that indignation should fall. 

‘© No,” said her mother, after a little; **I do not see that 
we can do anything. If I asked your father he would say I 
could do nothing. Ido not think Ican. All the same I am 
going to tell the girls. Jt will be a warning another time. 
And I know I can rely on them.” 

Florence’s face flushed with pleasure. ‘*I am so glad you 
say that: I wanted to propose it, but I did not dare to.” 

** No,” said her mother; ‘‘ and nobody but you and I would 
dare to do «it.” Then, after a pause, she added fondly, 
‘¢ Nobody knows the girls as well as you and I do. We will 
at least have the pleasure of seeing that there are nine women 
in Atherton who are not fools, even if they are women. And 
our secret will not burn us to death if the others help us 
throw back the coals into the fire-place.” 

So Mrs. Carrigan took from her desk a quire of paper 
stamped with a silver cross and the words Seno Me. She 
wrote this note : — 


Dear Hutpan: —It is I who want you this afternoon if you can 


come. Thimble. Truly yours, 
Tue Cuier. 


Of this note she made two copies; Florence made three, 
all directed to different young friends. But Mrs. Knox signed 
all, and with her own hand made a Maltese cross at the bot- 
tom, and wrote the letters I. H. N. The six notes went to 
the post-office at once, and so each of these girls received her 
summons when the day’s mail came up, the arrival of which 
was the event of the day for every one in Atherton. 
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And each girl reported in the afternoon with her thimble. 
The order of ‘‘Send Me” is an order of women, ef which 
the several societies number five in some places and fifty in 
others. It means work and not piay, and its members are 
pledged to go where they are sent, if the Grand Master seems 
to need their services. The girls were punctual at Mrs. Car- 
rigan’s, and they masked, sufficiently well, their curiosity as 
to the cause of the summons. More than one of them had 
given up some promising plan for personal pleasure that she 
might come. 

‘¢ We will finish the flannels for the dispensary,” their host- 
ess said, so soon as she had welcomed the last comer, and as 
they had all sung a hymn. ‘‘ Huldah, dear, give me that pet- 
ticoat. I had it last week, and I can talk better when I sew.” 

Then she told to them in substance what she had told to 
Florence. She did not pledge them to secrecy. She knew 
perfectly well that no word spoken in that room would be 
repeated elsewhere, if by any possibility it could give any 
pain to any one, and that nothing said here would be repeated 
for the mere sake of talking. These fine young women had 
not been under her eye in Sunday School, in summer amuse- 
ment and in winter study, and especially in the somewhat 
serious talk and work of ‘*‘ Send Me,” without her feeling sure 
that she could trust them as she would trust herself. ‘* And 
now, girls,” she said, ‘* I have sent for you because I do not 
want to suffer as much mortification as I have suffered since 
this time yesterday, without telling my best friends of my suf- 
ferings.” And here she had from each a tender, perhaps a 
tearful, smile, and, from each of the two girls who sat next 
her, the touch of a hand interrupted the somewhat perfunc- 
tory stitching of the flannel. ‘* Yes, dear girls, I was sure of 
your sympathy. I knew that a good object lesson like this 
would help us in our determination to keep our tongues clean ; 
but I did not think we needed that. I did think, beside this, 
that perhaps we might find out something, and do something 
to check this mischief. Does any one of you know anybody 
in Memphis? Can any of you guess if Atherton has a pri- 
vate correspondence there ?” 
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No; none of the girls could do that. But Laura said, with 
a certain simplicity which was especially her own, ‘‘I had 
just as lief ask Mrs. Edwards if she has any friends there.” 

They all laughed. For every one of the nine — Mrs. Car- 
rigan, her two daughters, and the rest of the order — knew 
that the first step in this bit of annoying gossip was taken by 
Mrs. Edwards, when she reported Horace Fort’s presence in 
the Atherton house. And every one believed that this same 
Mrs. Edwards had done, for this poor, naked little anecdote, 
other thing in the way of providing for its growth, and of 
clothing it and setting it on its travels. 

They all laughed. But Jane was the first to speak, and she 
spoke seriously. ‘* Poor Mrs. Edwards! You will not find 
her.” 

‘¢ Where is she?” 

‘¢ She has gone to Montpelier.” 

‘‘ Montpelier! She told me she expected friends, those 
Chisholm girls from Painted Port.” 

‘I do not know whether they are coming. I know she 
has gone to Montpelier. She came to see my father about it.” 

‘¢ About what?” Then Jane looked, as if to ask permis- 
sion from the president of the order. Mrs. Carrigan repeated 
the question, and Jane took this as permission from her chief 
to go on. 

‘¢ Her son is in jail, waiting a meeting of the grand jury. 
She came to my father to ask him to give bail for him; and 
he went with her yesterday morning. But, of course, I said 
nothing. It must be in the paper by this time.” 

And then it appeared that this poor Mrs. Edwards, who 
had started the Horace Fort story, had started one story too 
many. This boy of hers had been at home on the Fourth of 
July, and he had talked, in his grand way, about what the 
firm was doing, and what the cashier of the bank said, and 
what the teller replied, and what the president had done. 
And Mrs. Edwards repeated much more than she understood, 
very much more than she knew. The same Russian. scandal 
which had married Sybil Knox had now made so much of this 
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story that the bank commissioner had pounced on the bank 
itself, when no one expected him. Nothing was the matter, 
probably, but officials and all were made angry, and the only 
result of the investigation had been that this boy Jairus and 
his employers had been called to account for certain transac- 
tions of the head of the firm, who was at this moment in Ore- 
gon. The boy had contradicted himself in his cross-examina- 
tion before the magistrate, which was, indeed, very cross, and 
now he had been arrested on a charge of forgery. 

All which was due directly to Mrs. Edwards’s improve- 
ment of one of the boy’s braggadocia stories. He had, alas! 
been brought up in the habits of his mother. He had told 
some things he had seen, and some which he had guessed. 
His mother had repeated these to friends of her own sort,. 
who had repeated them with advantages to theirs. The story’ 
had then fallen into the hands of one of the ‘‘ reportorial 
staff” of the Spread Eagle, who was engaged in reporting a 
base ball game at Asney. He was also a ‘* space writer” for 
a ‘* Metropolitan journal,” one of those papers which tell you 
that the Emperor William has been impressed by what the 
Norary Pustic has said about his Catholic policy, and has 
taken its advice. 

Among them all a fine story had been got up for the benefit 
of as honest a set of directors as you could find in Vermont, 
which is to say in the world. The bank commissioner had 
done his duty promptly and the upshot of it ell was that Mas- 
ter Jairus Edwards now had an opportunity to lament his 
indiscretions, and to relate his adventures within the four 
walls of a jail. 

Mrs. Carrigan drew these particulars from Jane, so far as 
she knew them, only by the closest cross-examination. So 
soon as she knew the facts she said, ‘*I am so glad I made 
you come here, my poor child. For, with Mrs. Edwards 
away, I should not have known this for a week. Are you 
sure about the bondsmen? Do they not want two? I should 
do for one. I hold real estate of my own. Or my husband 
would, I know. Do you girls go on with the sewing. He 
has just come home, and I will ask him.” 
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And then in five minutes she was back again. 
been sent with a telegram to Mr. Grey at Montpelier to say 
that Mr. Carrigan would give bonds for Jairus Edwards if he 














Jones had 






were needed. 

‘So that matter is out of the way,” said Mrs. Carrigan, 
as she came back to the party. ‘‘ Jane, dear, Iam proud of 
my god-child. I wish I had as steady a head, or could tell a 
story as well as you, without telling a word too much, or 
without telling it when I ought to hold my tongue. 

‘Sad, though, is it not, that this innocent word ‘story,’ a 
history, should, with even little girls, come to mean a ‘ lie?’ 
Do not the children now hold up their hands and say, ‘ Oh, 
What can Oscar Wilde mean by ‘the Decay 














what a story !’ 
of Lying?’ 

‘*Do you know what Dr. Stearns told me? 
the old fathers used ‘fabula’ and ¢ fabulare,’ our words for 
‘fable’ and ‘to tell a fable,’ when they were talking about the 
histories in the Bible. He says it is only by a steady law of 
decline that a fable comes to be something untrue.” 

‘«¢ As gests came to be jests, — something real to be some- 





He says that 










thing said for fun.” 

‘© Why, yes; exactly so. ‘ Behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth! And the tongue is a fire.’ Girls, we 
will have that as a part of the ritual of ‘Send Me,’ to read 
that passage. And she took down her Testament and made 
Huldah read the sixth verse of the third chapter of James, 
and the verses which follow. 

‘¢But we did not come together to take care of Jairus 
Edwards, though we seem to have been sent about that busi- 
You came here to comfort me in my distress. That 
you have done. But, seriously, I called you to see if we 
could do anything about it. Mr. Carrigan says that what he 
calls an ‘ overt act’ does a person in trouble more good than 
all the respectful sympathy in the world which does not 
express itself. In fact, my husband has a great contempt for 
people ¢ who cannot express themselves.’ I never say a word 
myself, so that I do not always agree with him. But, simply, 













ness. 
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I feel as if I should die if I could not make poor Sybil feel 
more comfortably about this nonsense. Why, girls, you can- 
not think how sensitive she is, and how much it worries her. 
And those hateful old Roman women had told her it would 
be so before she came here, — Messalina, and Agrippina, and 
Lucrezia Borgia, and all the rest of them. I hate them, and 
I always did!” 

The girls laughed heartily at her inability in the arts of 
expression, and Maria, repeating one of their old jokes, said, 
‘‘ How fortunate it is that no one can say anything about us !” 

There had been three wonderful maiden ladies, whose 
‘united ages,” as the newspapers say, were seven hundred 
and seventy-seven years; they were the very oddest people 
in the world. Their deeds and their sayings had supplied 
Atherton with its small talk for centuries; when, one fine aft- 
ernoon, one of them was heard to ask, ‘* What can anybody 
find to say about us?” 

There was 2 moment’s silence now, broken by litttle Mil- 
dred Dawes, who said, ** Dear chief, you know my father is 
going to take me to Denver; I will ask him to stop at Mem- 
phis a day, if that will do any good.” 

This was so exactly like Mildred that the girls would have 
all said that they knew it was coming. They would not have 
known the detail; but, in general, she was always thinking 
of something good-natured she could do, —nay, more than 
good-natured, of something where she could go out of her 
way to help some other girl on hers. 

‘¢No,” said Huldah, more discreet, ‘* for Memphis is only 
an accident. He was there when he heard it; that is all. If 
only dear Mrs. Knox could understand that very few people 
ever heard it, that nobody believed it, and that everybody has 
forgotten it.” 

‘¢ Exactly!” said Mrs. Carrigan. ‘*I am glad to see the 
good sense of ninety on those shoulders of tweaty. Not in 
vain were you named Huldah if that means the wise.” 

‘¢ As it does not,” said Huldah, laughing, ‘‘ we cannot put 
a notice into the personal column of the Zagle, can we, to 
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say, ‘ Mrs. Sybil Knox, who has lately arrived at the ances- 
tral seat in Atherton, has not changed her name and does not 
mean to ;’ and then send that marked to Mr. Condor. Can we, 
Mrs. Carrigan?” 

‘¢ His name is Coodair, my dear,” said that lady, who had 
only heard poor John Coudert’s rather unusual name. 

‘¢ We could not kill that whipper-snapper who edits the per- 
sonal column, could we? I saw him at the picnic; he wears a 
gold chain and a satin vest and a loud neck-tie and patent- 
leather shoes?” This was Marian’s question. ‘Ido not mean 
‘could we.’ I could in a minute with this hair-pin, and I 
would gladly, but for a shudder as to what would happen to 
him. I mean ‘ might one,’ under the laws and constitution of 
Vermont? Iam sure they told us something at school about 
prompt action in the suppression of nuisances.” 

‘*¢ Dear child, le mieux est ’ennemi du bon.” It is a cynical 
maxim, but often states the Philistine practical consideration 
for the hour. Atherton is not an ideal town, though Vermont 
is well-nigh an ideal state. We are here to consider, not 
what could be if we were angels in Paradise, but what we can 
do about it on this particular day of the week. 

‘If we were angels in Paradise I would wear light sandals, 
instead of boots with heels.” 

‘¢ T would have my skirts shorter.” 

** Would you have your wings white or rainbow-color? Now 
that petticoat would be much more welcome at the dispensary 
if it were all the colors of the bow.” 

‘¢ Colors of the pit, more likely. That is where all these 
aniline colors come from.” 

*¢ Descend, dear angels, descend from these heights, to con- 
sider daily duty. We can snub every one who talks about 
the Knox house or its affairs.” 

«¢ Dear aunty, they are tired of that already.” 

«¢So much the better, my dear. Can we not start them on 
something else?” 

‘¢On the fall of Constantinople?” asked Jessie, laughing. 
She had not spoken before. 
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‘Yes; if nothing better turns up.” 

‘¢ Mrs. President,” said Jessie, more serious!y, ‘‘I move 
that Mrs. Sybil Knox be invited to take the silver cross, and 
to join Order No. 73 of ‘ Send Me.’” 

‘‘T second that motion,” said Fanny. 

Mrs. Carrigan paused for a moment, as if to invite debate. 
She paused so long that the girls who had made and seconded 
the motion did not know if she approved of it. But when 
she spoke it was to say, ‘* Dear girls, you are wiser than I 
am, though perhaps you do not know it. One way is to stop 
gossip; another way is not to listen. The Sirens could stop 
singing, or the sailors could put wax and cotton in their ears. 
If this dear lady were only in a tearing eagerness about 
some round peg which will not go into a square hole, she 
would forget Horace Fort and Mr. Coodair and herself, — 
perhaps would even forget to look at her mail; and that state 
I take to be the Kingdom of Heaven. 

‘* For there ought to be a marginal reading, at least, in the 
Bible, where it says that about the angels, to add in Italics, 
“«they neither receive a mail nor answer letters.” 

So Mrs. Knox was chosen a member of **Send Me.” The 
servant announced tea, and it was high tea. 

‘*Tea must wait, dear girls, till we have done the business. 
The doctor says that Mrs. Winter’s eyes will do well enough, 
but he will have Dr. Wadsworth up to operate on Monday. 
For three weeks her eyes must be bandaged. Some one 
ought to be there every morning and some one every after- 
noon. Think who can go, and put down the names here.” 

So the girls fell to talking in groups, and in three minutes 
the list was complete, and was lying in business-like shape on 
the davenport. 

Monday morning. — Jane Gray. 

Monday afternoon. — Huldah Wadsworth. 

Tuesday morning. — Maria Carrigan. 

And so on, for the twenty-one days of poor Mrs. Winter’s 
confinement. 
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Tuts chapter must end with the reply to John Coudert’s 
letter : — 

ATHERTON, Aug. 17. 

Dear Mr. Coudert : —I was glad to see your hand-writing, though 
I was more amazed, amused, and provoked than I will try to tell 
you by the ridiculous story which you had heard at Memphis, but 
which had never come to me. 

It must be some double of mine—some other Mrs. Knox, who 
has changed her name. Pray do me the favor to contradict it in the 
quarter where you heard it, or anywhere else. 

I do not know how to thank you for your care about our poor 
German frieads. Ido hope something may follow. ‘The Frau Ber- 
litz is with me, but I do not dare tell her that her husband is in jail. 
And I must thank you, also, for watching the Cattaraugus and Ope- 
lousas. If any one can tell me what to do I shall be sure to do it; 
for, indeed, I do not know. Truly yours, 

SYBIL KNOX. 

And the word Knox was underlined. 

This letter, written in two or three drafts, got itself finally 
copied. And then Mrs. Knox, who knew perfectly that her 
correspondent had said his address was to be at Pittsburg, for 
she had read his letter forty times, addressed him at Mem- 
phis. The letter went to the Dead Letter office, and was 
never seen by him or by her. 





SHOE-SHOP DULL TIMES. 
WAITING FOR WORK. 


THE tendency more and more in shoe-shops, as in cloak- 
making and dress-making establishments, is to ‘‘rush” the 
work into ‘* seasons.” Hundreds, perhaps, in the aggregate, 
thousands, of hands are employed for those times, and then, 
at the end of the season, ‘< allowed to go.” 

Cloaik-makers, when their ‘‘ season” is over, seek work in 
dressmaking-rooms or tailoring-shops. 

Shoe-shops vary in their seasons, the dull time of one being 
often the busy season of another, and thus the girls of one 
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shop can often find work in another which is rushing during 
their own dull times. Not all, however; and happy are they 
who have homes to go to. Those who have not may have to 
live on bread and air and faith, or on a slimmer diet still of 
bread and air without the faith. Then life goes hard. Still, 
for the masses who are always floating from place to place, 
there are other masses who, like barnacles, stick to the rock 
on which they get their living. 

Employers in shoe-shops, as do all other employers when 
they can, retain the most competent hands — those who have 
become experts in their particular department of work. They 
stand by those who have done well for them, and re-engage 
them for the next season if they cannot keep them through 
the dull time. 

If possible they keep them and ‘* divide up” the little work 
there is; or they are allowed to take ‘* a vacation” for three 
or four or six weeks, and when they come back others ‘ go 
out” in their places, and so on, till the rush begins again. 

During these dull times the work is divided as fairly as pos- 
sible among the employes, but as the general rule is that the 
first ‘* out” has the first case, there is a good deal of striving 
to get ahead one of another, and, naturally, the quickest girl 
gets the most work. 

This striving among the employes to get all they can obliges 
all to spend many hours at the shop which they might other- 
wise more profitably spend at home in doing their sewing or 
other necessary work. 

True, they might bring their sewing to the shop and do 
most of it there while waiting for work. This is done in 
some places, and in all the shops, perhaps, there is some busy 
woman who makes her aprons and sleeves and does bits of 
dressmaking in these odd moments and hours. But more 
often the girls sit in twos and threes, chatting, crocheting, 
singing, near Christmas time, perhaps doing some pretty bit 
of fancy-work for a present. If the forewoman is out a couple 
may go waltzing up and down the room between the benches. 
For there is little restraint and many are young and overflow- 
ing with life. 
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Here and there a girl will be lost in a novel. Perhaps it is 
‘¢ The Child Wife,” and the reader hardly more than a child 
herself. 

The books of the ‘‘ Duchess” find favor. Occasionally 
Mrs. Southworth appears, and, not often, Guida. As a rule, 
the girls read little. They prefer to talk and crochet. 

There is no special choice about the books read. That 
book which can be borrowed is the one read. Howells, 
James, and MacDonald do not appear, but Dickens holds his 
ground. Robert Ellsmere found its quota of readers, but 
was sometimes voted dull. 

One girl will calmly and deliberately read Jane Eyre at 
odd moments, and not be tempted to sit up at night to finish 
its fascinating pages. The same reader will turn to General 
Booth’s *¢In Darkest England” and find her calm blood 
stirred. 

A few are patient and diligent Chautauqua readers. And 
in the better class of shops there are those who read history, 

. biography, science, and poetry. One shop-girl has read with 
interest, almost enthusiam, Professor Drummond’s ‘ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,” while occasionally a serious- 
minded woman is seen studying her Sunday School lesson. 

So there are as many classes of readers as there are degrees 
of refinement and education. For while many are poorly 
educated, others are, perhaps, High School graduates, and 
know, a few of them, a little of music, or German, or 
painting. 

Once in a while newsboys toss on the benches specimen 
copies of The New York Story Paper, with its pictures of 
hergines with twenty-inch waists and forty-inch busts, who are 
being saved from terrible danger of fire or flood or villain. 
Villains with fierce moustaches and brandished pistols flourish 
here and the fascinating story invariably stops abruptly at 
some terrible crisis, and is ‘* to be continued in our next.” 

Last summer appeared one of these with a story by Nelly 
Bly (who had just before completed her trip round the world 
a la Jules Vernes), which surpassed description. The ques- 
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tion was How could a young girl know, or imagine, even, the 
scenes described? At the time that ‘* Robert Ellesmere ” was 
being read by everybody there appeared in one of these 
papers ‘‘ Robert Ellsmere’s Daughter,” by ‘* Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward,” the inference being, of course, that it was the real 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward. But the style was weak, and at the 
end of the fitst or second chapter the foundations were laid 
for a series of deceptions and intrigues, with no end of 
miseries. 

Then there come the daily papers of the cheaper kind, and 
with them, once a week, a paper we will not name, of the low- 
est order, full of divorces, seductions, and whatever will feed 
a prurient imagination. It is advertised as a “+ family paper ” 
with ‘* just the matter in it which you want to read.” It is 
written in a piquant, flippant fashion, an illustration of talent 
misapplied. To see two young girls with their arms about 
each other’s waists reading with smiling faces some particu- 
larly thrilling bit of wickedness is enough to try the soul of 
righteous Lot, and make him pray that a bit of tae fate of 
Sodom may fall on the house of the publisher. 

And so the periods of waiting are filled in with chat and 
nonsense and crochet and good and bad literature, until sud- 
denly the ‘‘rush” begins again; new girls appear, vacant 
machines are filled up, the thunder and the din of machinery 
doubles in volume, and where once was a scene of idleness is 
now a scene of industry —of more than industry; where 
every nerve is strained to accomplish the greatest possible 
amount of work which can be compressed into the hours 
between 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. 





“* WHEN THE SHIPS COME IN FROM SEA.” 
BY RELIEF V. E. BUFFUM. 


Waves of memory pass before me, 
Of the days when, young like thee, 
All our childish thoughts were centered 
On the ships to come from sea. 


Know ye of the olden legend, 
Told to children o’er and o’er, 
Of the richly laden vessels 
Soon to come from foreign shore? 


How we waited, watched, and waited, 
Little children full of glee, 

Waited for the promised treasures, 
When the ships came in from sea. 


All our young life passed in waiting, 
Till sunny curls were turned to gray, 
If the ships were now in harbor, 
Few would share their stores to-day. 
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Men and women still are waiting, 

While old age turns toward the shore, 
Where little children went before us, 

To watch, and wait for ships no more. 


Sarat 





LAW AND ORDER. 





‘** We ask only obedience to law.” 


By L. Epwin Duptey, Secretary International Law and 
Order League.* 


Tue colony of Massachusetts so early as 1637 enacted a 
statute placing restrictions upon the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. From that early day to the present time, the liquor 
traffic has been regarded by all the legislative bodies of the 
country as exceptional, and most of them have legislated 
against it upon the theory that it is hazardous, a business 
fraught with danger to the people and the country. 

While the people were pressing each legislature for more 
stringent laws, and often securing them, two and one half 
centuries passed uway before the people of the United States 
commenced a general, united, and systematic effort to com- 
pel the dealers in liquor to obey the laws enacted for the regu- 
lation of their traffic. 

During all these long years the great body of dealers 
habitually disobeyed and disregarded the law, with the ex- 
ception that a considerable body of them paid the taxes levied 
upon them in the form of license fees, and in other ways. 
But almost every community always had few or many who 
not only disobeyed all other provisions of the law, but also 
evaded the payment of their taxes. 

The saloon-keeper, as a rule, was, and is, net only a law- 
breaker himself, but his place has been, and is, a resort and 
centre for law-breakers of every sort and kind. An official 





* This paper was read at the National Temperance Convention at 
Saratoga, N. Y., on July 15, 1891. 
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investigation, made fifteen years since, by that careful statis- 
tician, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, disclosed the fact that eighty- 
four per cent. of all the crime in Massachusetts was attributa- 
ble, directly or indirectly, to intoxicating liquor. 

Previous to the formation of the Law and Order Leagues 
many attempts were made in localities to secure a better 
enforcement of the liquor-laws. These attempts were gener- 
ally spasmodic and were usually brief. They took a variety 
of furms. In Rockport, Mass., some twenty-five years since, 
the women of the town turned vut en masse and destroyed 
the liquor in every saloon in town, while the entire male pop- 
ulation looked on, including justices of the peace, constables, 
and other officers of the law. These outraged and angry 
women made the mistake of endeavoring to compel obedience 
to the liquor-law by taking it into their own hands and becom- 
ing law-breakers themselves. 

Just here lies one of the strongest reasons why all good cit- 
izens should unite and proceed by lawful means to secure obe- 
dience to the laws. For lawlessness begets lawlessness, and 
those who suffer from law-breaking will, sooner or later, come 
to feel the inefficiency of the executive power to such an extent 
as will lead them to take steps to secure their rights, and 
when people are thus aroused the government is in danger. 

Another and more wide-spread attempt to enforce the 
liquor-laws, and to promote the temperance reform, was the 
‘¢ Woman’s Crusade.” For a brief season much good was 
accomplished, and out of it grew the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, which has now become one of the most 
powerful agencies for the promotion of the temperance cause. 

There is some uncertainty about the time when, and the 
place where, the first Law and Order League was formed. 
The writer has learned that a Law and Order League was 
organized in Peoria, IIl., in 1872. The late Rev. Howard 
Crosby, D. D., was accustomed to claim that the first of these 
Leagues was formed in his parlors in March, 1877. But the 
society took the name: ‘‘ The Society for the Prevention of 
Crime.” Although Doctor Crosby said that a portion of those 
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assembled preferred the name ‘‘ Law and Order League.” 

In July of the same year ‘* The Citizens’ League for the 
Suppression of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquor to Minors” 
was formed in the city of Chicago. In 1880 ** The Law and 
Order Society of Philadelphia” was organized, and in 1882 
‘©The Citizens’ Law and Order League of Massachusetts ” 
came into being. About 1879 or 1880 ** The Law and Order 
League of New York” was formed at Albany by delegates 
from a few organizations then existing in that state. This 
League never became an active force. 

On the the 22d day of February, 1883, delegates from 
eight states, representing more than one hundred Law and 
Order Leagues, met in Tremont Temple, Boston, and formed 
‘The Citizens’ Law and Order League of the United States.” 
This association has met annually since that time, inviting all 
Law and Order Leagues, and other societies having kindred 
objects, to send delegates. The National League met at Lake 
Bluff, near Chicago, in 1884; in New York City in 1885; in 
Cincinnati in 1886; in Albany, New York, in 1887; in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., in 1888; in Boston, Mass., in 1889; and at 
Toronto, Canada, on February 22d, 1890, when the name was 
changed, and the association became in name, as it had long 
been in fact, ** The International Law and Order League.” 
Another general meeting was held at Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 
20th and 21st of November, 1890. The next general meet- 
ing will be held at Chautauqua, New York, on the 14th and 
15th days of August, 1891. 

The International Law and Order League does not under- 
take to be more than a ‘* Bond of union and a means of com- 
munication between the numerous state and local Leagues.” 
The general meetings bring together earnest friends who are 
laboring in the same good cause in widely separated fields. 
The two days’ sessions of these meetings are largely given up 
to accounts of the work by the workers, and the local audi- 
ences that gather to listen are generally more interested in the 
plain narrative of work done than in the discussion of the 
general principles upon which the organization rests, even 
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when participated in by some of the ablest speakers in the 
land. The very able address of Hon. Wm. M. Evarts at the 
Philadelphia meeting was no more appreciated than was the 
plain story of the great work done in Chicago as told by its 
agent, the late Andrew Paxton. 

The local Leagues adapt the form of their organization, 
and the object to be attained, to the need of the locality in 
which they labor. In Chicago the League has thus far 
attempted to do little more than secure the enforcement of 
the law which forbids the sale of intoxicating liquor to minors 
and drunkards. 

The Massachusetts League, with its one hundred and seven 
branches, states its object to be: ‘* To secure, by all proper 
means, the enforcement of the restrictive features of existing 
laws for the regulation of the liquor-traflic.” The Leagues 
of Philadelphia, Montreal, Toronto, Pittsburgh, and other 
places take substantially the same ground as the Massachu- 
setts League, and do not feel that they ask too much when 
they ask the liquor-dealers to yield obedience to all provisions 
of law intended to restrict their business in ‘the interest of 
the general welfare. 

Many of the local Leagues unite to oppose the trinity of 
evils which cause most of the misery of the world — illegal 
liquor-selling, gambling, and the social evil. 

The members of Law and Order Leagues combine to 
uphold, and to secure obedience to, the existing law. Upon 
this broad platform men and women, for women are active 
members of most of the Leagues, holding all kinds of opin- 
ions about what law is best, unite and work together to 
enforce the law because it is the law. Persons of all creeds 
and members of all political parties are united in these 
Leagues, working harmoniously together. The good Bishop 
Ireland has long been president of the local League at St. 
Paul, and one of the vice-presidents of the International 
League. By his side we find bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, of the Methodist Church, and such eminent 
divines of other churches as Rev. Elmer H. Capen, president 
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of Tufts College, who has been seven years president of the 
Massachusetts League, Rev. Edward E. Hale, and many 
others. 

The man who believes that a strict license law is the most 
practicable way of controlling the liquor-traflic, in the present 
state of public opinion and thought, goes with us to enforce 
prohibition in Maine, Kansas, and in the no-license towns in 
our local-option states. The prohibitionist joins in our efforts 
to enforce the prohibitions which are contained in the licenses. 
They aid us to compel observance of those provisions of law 
which forbid sales of liquor on Sunday or to minors or drunk- 
ards, which require saloons to close during certain hours of 
the night, on election days, and holidays. 

In this organization a great body of workers and helpers 
are found who are absent from an ordinary temperance society. 
The line is drawn between the law-abiding citizens and the 
law-breakers, and the strongest force is on the right side. 

Whenever the subject is properly presented the great body 
of good citizens in any community readily come forward to 
uphold and insist upon the enforcement of law. We have 
seen more than three hundred places where intoxicating 
liquors were sold driven out of Cambridge, the seat of Har- 
vard University, and Somerville, with its thirty-five thousand 
people, has not tolerated a saloon for seven years. 

The Law and Order Leagues do not organize to usurp the 
functions of executive oflicers, nor to perform their duties. 
Every properly-conducted League uses its best endeavor to 
persuade, and even to compel, when necessary, officers to 
perform their duty. 

The persons who make gain by conducting business in vio- 
lation of law conspire and combine to elect officers favorable 
to their interest, and to control them after they are inducted 
into office. The liquor-dealers of the country have more than 
one national association, many state and local organizations, 
and we have yet to learn that any of them discriminate against 
dealers who conduct their business in violation of the law of 
the state where they live. 
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It is all-important that the law-abiding people, the friends 
of law and order, shall also combine and offer to the officers 
an organized support in the performance of their duty, 
Elective officers are generally extremely sensitive to changes 
in public sentiment, but they gauge such changes by the activ- 
ity and earnestness by which their constituents manifest their 
desires. In communities where the good people are indiffer- 
ent and inactive there need be no surprise if the public offi- 
cers yield to the persuasions of the law-breakers and fail to 
perform their full duty. The well-being of the Republic 
must ever depend upon the enforcement of the laws. When 
one class is permitted to violate a law which does not please 
it another class may well claim the same privilege. 

It is only by enforcing law that the people really learn what 
the law is and what it means. When the law is well enforced 
the people have an opportunity to ascertain whether or not 
it fulfills their desires. If the law is less stringent than the 
majority desire it will soon elect a body of law-makers who 
will add more stringent features. The Law and Order 
Leagues have been a great power, far greater than any man 
knows. It is not only the direct effort and the public achieve- 
ment which is important. The silent influence which deters 
persons from committing crime is far better than prosecution 
and punishment for offences committed. Such an influence 
goes out at all times from an active, aggressive Law and 
Order League. 

More than twelve hundred of these Leagues have been 
formed in the United States and Canada, and most of them 
have accomplished marvelous results. Many of these are 
inactive just now, some, like those in Cambridge and Somer- 
ville, because they have no work to do, the public officers 
having been brought up to the point where they enforce the 
law in letter and in spirit. Some have found greater obsta- 
cles than they expected, and have failed to go Sorward with 
their work. Others have started upon a wrong basis and lost 
public confidence, and have failed to gain that active sympa- 
thy, co-operation and financial support of the great body of 
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good citizens, without which such work cannot be done. 

There are but few communities which do not need the ser- 
vices of an active Law and Order League. They should be 
formed at once wherever the liquor-laws are being violated 
and the public officers fail to perform their duty. 

The plan of organization is very simple and will be sent to 
all who will apply to the writer. 

Wherever a League is organized one man should be found 
who believes in the work, whose soul is fired with indignation 
at the trampling of the law under foot. He should have 
faith, courage, tact, good judgment, and, above all, he should 
be a patient, energetic soul, who will keep up the fight ‘* with- 
out haste and without cessation.” 

In the beginning of such work success is a duty. When-- 
ever a League begins work, it should be;well advised by good: 
lawyers, and should attempt the possible, and attack where: 
there is certainty that the law has been violated and only 
proceed upon indisputable evidence. Having begun the war 
there should be no compromise, and nothing less than submis- 
sion should stop the attack. 

The Law and Order League has the same right to exist, 
and is founded upon the same general principles, as are all 
other societies which are formed to uphold particular laws. 
The societies for the protection of children, or of animals, 
stand upon the same ground. The associations formed to 
secure the enforcements of the laws for the protection of fish 
and game exist by the same right, and no other, as the Law 
and Order Leagues. 

Many leagues have found it impossible to influence the pub- 
lic officers to a faithful performance of their duties, and have 
then availed themselves of the right which all private citizens 
have, to institute proceedings in the criminal courts against 
the law-breakers. Leagues which are obliged to enter upon 
the work of prosecuting must avail themselves of some means 
of securing the necessary evidence that crime has been com- 
mitted. Violations of liquor-laws and other similar offences 
are committed more or less secretly. It therefore becomes 
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necessary to resort to the use of detectives. There has been 
a great hue and cry raised against the agents employed by 
Law and Order Leagues, and many good people have listened 
to, and been influenced by, the clamor and abuse raised 
against such agents by the law-breakers. As the executive 
officer of the Massachusetts League, I have employed and 
directed a force of these detectives for nine years. During 
that time I have had men assaulted many times with deadly 
weapons, I have seen abuse, vituperation, and epithets of ali 
kinds heaped upon their devoted heads; and mine has come 
in for its full share for employing persons to secure the nec- 
essary evidence to convict men whom everybody knew were 
violating the law by selling intoxicating liquor to children, 
disobeying the Sunday law, or selling in no-license towns. 

But after nine years’ experience I know of no better way. 
I believe it necessary to employ detectives if we wish to have 
our liquor-laws enforced. But this method must be carefully 
guarded. Great care must always be taken to secure honest, 
incorruptible men ; and they should always be employed upon 
terms which makes it easy for them to do right and hard for 
them to do wrong. We use.detectives to hunt all other classes 
of criminals, and I believe that the methods which the courts 
and the people approve in other cases are good enough, and 
none too good, te be used to hunt the persons who are cor- 
rupting and destroying our children, desecrating our Sabbath, 
and constantly committing violations of law which are spread- 
ing misery, pauperism, and crime broadcast over the land. 

It should always be remembered that the cases of the Law 
-and Order Leagues are tried in the courts, and that the judge 
and jury must pass upon the evidence and the manner in 
which it was obtained. If we can satisfy the courts I feel] 
that our friends and supporters should also be satisfied. We 
have always made it a rule not to prosecute any person for a 
sale made to an agent of a Law and Order League, because 
it may well be claimed that the purchaser furnishes the oppor- 
tunity for the commission of the offence, and may have per- 
suaded and induced the seller to make the sale, and is, there- 
fore, morally, particeps criminis, although not legally so, 
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I should be glad to extend this article and to give in detail 
the known results of the work of several of the prominent 
Leagues, but I have already exceeded the space allowed me, 
and, therefore, ask those who would know more of the Law 
and Order Leagues to subscribe for LENpD a Hanp, edited by 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, D. D., which is now the official organ 
of the International League. 

Hon. Charles Carroll Bonney, one of the leading members 
of the Chicago bar, is president of the International League, 
and letters addressed to him or to the writer will receive 
prompt attention. 





THMPERANCE ITEMS. 


WRITE it on the liquor-store, 
Write it on the prison door, 
Write it on the church-yard mound, 


Where the drink-slain dead are found ; 
Where there’s drink there’s danger. 


Write it for the great and small, 
Write in mansion, hut, and hall, 
Write it for our rising youth, 
Write it for the cause of truth, 
Write it for the Heaven above, 
Write it for the God of Love; 
Where there’s drink there’s danger. 
— Anonymous. 





‘Tue drink difficulty lies at the root of everything. Nine- 
tenths of our poverty, squalor, vice, and crime springs from 
this poisonous tap-root. Many of our social evils which over- 
shadow the land like so many Upas trees would dwindle away 
and die if they were not constantly watered with strong 
drink.” — General Booth. 





LAW AND ORDER AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE 
auaust 14TH anp 15TH, 1891. 


THE officers of the Chautauquan Assembly have invited 
the officers of the International Law and Order League to 
present the claims of the organization and to explain the 
objects and plans of the League to the Assembly on August 
15, 1891. The invitation has been accepted by the Executive 
Committee, and all state, provincial, and local leagues, and 
other societies having similar objects or interested in the sub- 
ject of law-enforcement are requested to send delegates. All 
members of Law and Order Leagues and other friends of the 
cause who can conveniently attend are cordially invited to be 
present. Addresses will be delivered by the president, 
Charles C. Bonney of Chicago, General Stewart L. Wood- 
ford of New York, Hon. John J. Maclaren, Q. C., of Toronto, 
Canada, Hon. Arthur M. Burton of Philadelphia, L. Edwin 
Dudley of Bosion, and others. Passes to the ground will be 
issued to all who notify Rt. Rev. John Vincent, D. D., Chau- 
tauqua, New York, of their intention to attend. 

The Executive Committee will meet on Friday, August 
14th, for the transaction of business and conference with 
attending members. Railroad fares will be reduced to all 
who obtain certificates with their tickets and have them coun- 


tersigned at the meeting. 
CHARLES C. BONNEY, 


L. Epwiy DupLey, President. 


Secretary. 
Boston, Mass., July 15, 1891. 
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RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


In a recent letter from Pundita Ramabai she speaks of her 
efforts in behalf of the Association to get the price of the 
new building reduced. She was successful in her errand. 
She says that no one thought the bungalow could be purchased 
for less than the price named, but she did not give up hope. 
The owner, suffering from fever, had retired to the hills to 
escape the wet season. 

‘‘T started by the midnight train, and reached Noral at 
five in the morning. I hired a horse and began to ascend the 
famous hill of Matheran, over twenty-eight hundred feet high. 
I reached the place at about half-past eight and saw the 
owner of the house. After relating the history and nature 
of our school and work I asked him to reduce the price of 
the house as much as possible. He consulted his wife on the 
point, and was kind enough to reduce R2500. Is not that 
nice? I was quite delighted over the fact, and started right 
back to go to Bombay. You can imagine how hot and faint 
I was when I reached the Noral station, after riding sixteen 
miles on horseback in the fearful sun. I could scarcely walk 
to the train I was so tired. I reached Bombay on the same 
afternoon. 

‘¢ The house, being rather old, will require some repairing, 
and a high wall will have to be built around it. But it will 
be cheaper than buying ground and erecting a building for 
ourselves. The locality is very good. Indeed, we cannot 
get a better one for our school, so I hope everything will come 
out right about the house. 
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««T have got a new child-widow about twelve years of age. 
The poor little one is motherless; her father does not care 
very much for her. It was a cousin of her father who placed 
her in this school. She is of Brahman caste, was betrothed 
when only a baby two and a half years old, and became : 
widow at the age of three. She has been here for about two 
weeks, and is wonderfully changed — improved by this time. 
She was very much neglected by her relatives, and has no 
one who loves her very much. I am quite happy over her 
arrival in this school. 

‘*Our summer vacation is closed to-day. The school 
begins to-morrow. I have had much care in this vacation. I 
had hoped to go to several places in search of some widows 
during the vacation, but as the house business came up I could 
not leave Poona.” 


RAMABATS NEW HOME FOR HINDU WIDOWS. 


BY SARAH D. HAMLIN. 


Since the return of Pundita Ramabai to her native Jand 
she has naturally been very desirous of purchasing some place 
which should give a permanent establishment to the Sharada 
Sadana, or Home for High-caste Widows. In renting any 
bungalow of sufficient accommodations for a boarding-school 
there is not only the rent to be paid, but the expense of 
adapting the buildings to the special requirements of an insti- 
tution like the Sharada Sadana, and any one who has lived in 
India is aware that these requirements are many and varied. 
Whatever these expenses may be they must be borne by the 
lessee, and thus many a rupee is spent for which there can be 
no return save the temporary accommodation. The owner- 
ship of an establishment gives one an important and secure 
position in the community. People begin to believe there 
may be ‘‘ something in” a movement when money is invested 
and it ‘‘has come to stay.” Added to the above is the greater 
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security one feels in one’s own home, where one may do as 
she likes without the ever-impending danger of a ‘rise in 
rent,” or enforced removal. All these considerations and 
others, perhaps, have been of weight with Ramabai herself 
and the trustees of the Ramabai Association. The difficulty 
has been, however, to find a suitable group of buildings, and 
in a suitable locality, without too great an expenditure of 
money. 

At Bombay locations are delightful. What could be more 
charming for situation than the long, saucer-like curve of the 
Back Bay, from the heights of ‘* Malabar Point” to ** Colaba 
Light,” or along the beautiful reaches of Breach Kandy, with 
the handsome bungalows, English or Parsee, on the irregular 
curves of Cumballa Hill, rising above it and looking far out 
over the opalescent waters of the Arabian Sea? Or where 
could one find a more teeming population than in the ** Native 
Town,” not Brahmin, surely, but largely Hindu and of the 
merchant caste. These localities, however, when ‘*in the 
market” are very expensive, far beyond the means of the 
Association, and scarcely one of any kind proved, after con- 
sideration and careful examination, to be without some abso- 
lutely necessary requirement, usually in the size of the 
‘* compound,” or ** grounds.” ‘To purchase grounds and build 


would require an expenditure increasing even beyond one’s 


valcuiations. 

At Poona conditions are greatly changed. As the city is 
an educational centre, and very largely the residence of the 
higher-caste Hindus, property is comparatively cheap. The 
city was once the capital of the famous Marathi dynasty, 
which first appears in history in 1599, thenceforward, how- 
ever, to command the attention of all historians until the bat- 
tle of Khirkee, in 1817, when the last of the Peshwas, a man 
of terrible crimes, found that his power had come to an end. 
It had once been conquered by the Moghul army and entirely 
plundered. No such fate befell it from English hands, and 
the old town, with its quaint streets, its ‘‘ quarters,” named 
after the days of the week, its old palaces and castle, its mul- 
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tiplicity of temples, its picturesque people, is as thoroughly 
Hindu to-day as when the Peshwa Baji Rao saw, from the 
sacred hill of the golden Parbati, his troops defeated, and 
himself compelled to lay down his sceptre. It is situated one 
hundred and nineteen miles southeast of Bombay City, just 
within the borders of the immense table-land of the Deccan. 
One approaches it from the sea over a series of great terraces, 
through tunnel after tunnel, by means of one of the finest 
railroads in the world. It ascends eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-one feet to Khandala, anda then by a gentle decline to 
Poona and the interior, Poona being some two hundred feet 
lower than Khandala. The long mountain with its flat sum- 
mits is known as the Bhor Ghat, and the scenery, especially 
in the rainy season, is of the grandest kind; while the masses 
of foaming water tumbling down the precipices, the luxuri- 
ance of the tropical vegetation, the purple masses of rock, the 
stupendous heights and tremendous depths of mountain and 
valley, the thousand evanescent tints caused by sunshine and 
cloud, by storm and tempest, make the six hours’ journey 
during the southwest monsoon in the well-protected railway 
carriage one of the most delightful experiences of Indian 
travel. The Muta River flows on one side of Poona City, 
hurrying on to join the Mula at one of the most beautiful of 
river junctions, and together, as the Muta-Mula, they flow to 
unite with others, which make the ‘‘ holy Krishma,” pouring 
its waters into the Bay of Bengal. Around the city extends 
a broad plain reaching to low, flat-topped hills, only one of 
which is in Poona proper, and that is the Hill of Parbati, cov- 
ered with the shrines and temples of the goddess, in effect 
not unlike the Acropolis of Athens, and situated apart from 
the crowded town. 

Poona City lies within the line of old city walls, and out- 
side of it is Poona Camp, where are beautiful drives, long 
avenues of low-branched trees, gardens, public and private, 
with their splendor of color, the magnificent government 
buildings, with the residency, as Poona is one of the capitals 
of the Bombay Presidency, Deccan College, several schools 
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‘and convents, the pretty Christian churches, the beautiful 
synagogue, and the many low-roofed bungalows in the midst of 
trees and compounds full of ever-blossoming roses, champa and 
jasmine flowers, with the luxuriant bougain villa. There are 
the residences of the English and the resort, during the ‘‘ sea- 
son” when the government is at Poona, of hundreds from 
Bombay City and elsewhere — English, Parsees, Mussalmans, 
and Hindus. Not a few of the wealthier and educated Hin- 
dus also have residences in the Camp. At Khukee, three or 
four miles away, are the Military Headquarters of the Bom- 
bay Army. 

Here, in Poona Camp, directly opposite the large, two-sto- 
ried bungalow which was the residence of the Duke of Coun- 
aught when he was in India, and in a most attractive location, 
a fine piece of property has been offered for sale, which the 
Ramabai Association has secured for the Sharada Sadana, at 
the cost of about twelve thousand dollars. It is a ‘* corner” 
property, occupying about one-half or one-third of an 
«‘insula,” or ‘‘ square.” The ‘* compound,” a fine piece of 
ground, high and dry, with many fine trees and two wells, 
embraces a little more than two acres. There are two capa- 
cious anc well-built bungalows, and servants’ quarters, stables, 
store-houses, or ‘* go-downs;” but the smaller buildings are 
in need of repair, and all will require re-adjustment to meet 
the necessities of an establishment of the fifty widows, for 
whom Ramabai asked support when in America. <A high 
fence must be built around the ‘‘ compound,” which now lies 
open. Altogether the place, with repairs, will cost about 
thirteen hundred dollars. 

The property has been thoroughly examined by engineers, 
and recommended by the board of intelligent gentlemen who 
are assisting Ramabai in the management of the educational 
work which she has undertaken, a work which in its delicacy 
and difficulties requires more than one brain and heart to sus- 
tain it. The Indian board are men of unquestionable integ- 
rity and wise judgment, who are willing to advise and assist 
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Ramabai as brothers would aid a sister, and who are greatly 
interested in the success of the movement which she has 
inaugurated. 

In an address delivered by Lady Grant-Duff a few years 
since, at the distribution of prizes at the Girls’ Schools at 
Madras, she expresses these sentiments, thoroughly to be 
appreciated by those who understand the present condition of 
affairs in India : — 

‘*India has for generations been under the influence of a 
form of civilization which has been like a long sleep. The 
awakening is strange and difficult, a medley of the dreams of 
the past with the facts of the future. It is our earnest desire 
to help you, but our civilization cannot be your civilization, 
and, believe me, we have no desire to impose it on you. 
What we would urge you to do is to take the progressive 
spirit of our civilization and graft it with all tenderness and 
care upon your own manners and civilizations. The East and 
the West have differed widely in regard to education, but a 
change is coming over the views of many Orientals, and that 
the change shall come evenly and gradually and beneficently 
is an object dear to me personally in a way no words can 
express, and also, Iam sure, dear to every thoughtful and 
right-minded person, whether Hindu or European.” 

In this way, with care and circumspection, must Ramabai’s 
great and noble and beautiful work proceed. It is now well 
inaugurated in Poona; it may, in the future, bear an impor- 
tant relation to the great reforms which during the last ten 
years have been begun in India. It is not wise, however, to 
expect too much. No one man or woman can touch with the 
finger the spring which shall bring India back to that old Hin- 
duism of which she is justly proud, or make her progressive 
like the Occident. Three great and important steps have been 
already taken by Ramabai, and she has done what no other 
woman has yet attempted, and for which her country-people 
have reason to be, and are, very thankful, especially those 
who sympathize with her views: First, the co-operation and 
support of the American people. Second, the growth of the 
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school in two years to twenty-eight high-caste widows. Third, 
the purchase of a permanent home, which may prove to be 
the most important factor in the success of the institution, 
because of its effect upon the Hindu mind and the greater 
freedom given to Ramabai to work where the property is her 
own, or that of the Association which she called into existence. 





MONTHLY MEETING. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the representatives of 
Lend a Hand Clubs was held at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 
June 29th. Fourteen were present. 

The committee reported thirty-seven dollars promised 
toward sending a trained nurse to the Montgomery Infirmary. 
Few Clubs had been heard from, probably owing to the 
season. 


Nothing definite was arranged for the Noon Rest. The 
committee encounters « great difficulty in finding rooms that 
are not too public in a part of the city convenient to working 
women and girls. Rents, too, are high in localities which 
otherwise might be suitable. 

Several individual cases of need were brought before the 
committee and were provided for by them. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 


Leaflets and Literature, Mrs. Bernard Whitman; Chari- 
ties, Miss Frances H. Hunneman; Education, Mrs. Mary G. 
Tallant ; Missions, Mrs. Andrew Washburn. These ladies. 
may be addressed at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton 
Place, Boston. 





MISSIONS. 
REPORT OF WORK AT THE SOUTH. 


Eary in January appeals for reading-matter were pub- 
lished in the Boston Transcript, Lenp a Hanp magazine, 
Sunday School Advocate, Zion’s Herald. The response was 
most generous, and a corner of LEND a Hanp Office was 
secured as a depot for supplies in Boston. The work of pro- 
viding reading for the destitute churches and schools of the 
South, among the colored people, began in Salisbury, N. C. 
Books, papers, and magazine were received as follows : — 

One box from Mrs. Hardy, Lend a Hand Club; two boxes 
from Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, one box from Mrs. Emily 
Wing, one box from Lenp a Hanp Office, one barrel from 
Rev. C. Staples, one barrel from Miss Duyer. 

In the disposition of this reading-matter a part was given 
to two schools in Salisbury, the rest to preachers and teachers 
in the country to form the beginning of small libraries. After 
remaining in Salisbury five weeks I went to Charlotte, N. C., 
for seven weeks. Received while there as follows : — 

Seven barrels from Lenp a Hanp Office, six barrels from 
Rev. James De Normandie, one barrel from LENpD a Hanp 
Office, one burrel from Mr. David H. Clarke. Also packages 
by mail. 

In this distribution the magazines and bound volumes for 
adults, St. Nicholas, Youth’s Companion, Harper’s Young 
People, etc., were given to Mr. James Boger as the nucleus 
of a reading-room and library. Eight schools and churches 
outside of Charlotte received their share for small libraries. 
Sixteen young men in the theological class at Biddle Univer- 
sity, who are preachers on Sunday and teachers during their 
vacations, were given what they needed for their work. 
Twenty-seven of the other students received small packages 
of Sunday School papers for their use when at home. 
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At Concord, N. C., I remained eleven days. Received 
there as follows : — 

Three barrels from LEND A Hanp Office, one barrel from a 
church in Dorchester, one barrel from a church in Lawrence, 
five barrels from a church in Fitchburg. Also packages by 
mail. 

Mr. Warren Coleman of Concord offered to give the use of 
a furnished room for a reading-room and circulating library, 
which will probably be opened this month. Much of the 
reading received at Concord will be appropriated to this use, 
but enough was distributed to give small libraries to seven 
teachers and preachers, also to nineteen of the pupils at Sco- 
tia Seminary, to use in their schools. Other schools and 
churches that are in great need are to be supplied in future. 

I stayed one month in Raleigh, N. C. Received : — 

Nine barrels from LeENp Aa Hanp Office, one box from 
Lenp A Hanp Office, one box from General Marshall, one 
box from Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, one box from a church 
in West Newton, one box from a church in Hingham, one 
box from King’s Daughters, Burlington; one box from Mrs. 
Conant. Packages by mail. 

Of these Mr. John Pullen received a supply for the prison 
in Raleigh. Mr. Charles Hunter was given most of the bound 
volumes with magazines and juvenile reading to form a library 
and reading-room. Mr. James J. Crowder also received a 
supply, and other preachers and teachers from the country in 
smaller quantities. Twenty-three of the students of Shaw 
University were given small packages of Sunday School 
papers, and other juvenile papers, ete., for their summer 
scheols. 

Arrangements have been made at Raleigh, Charlotte, and 
Concord to have the country churches and schools supplied in 
future through the managers of these libraries. 

In several instances freight was sent at my written request 
directly to the places indicated without personal supervision, 
saving some expense. 

One barrel from Mr. John Ramsdel, one barrel from Mr. 
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John Ramsdel, one barrel from Miss Sanborn, one box from 
Congregational Church, Pittsfield; one box from Unitarian 
Church, Hyde Park; one box from Miss Emily Wing, one 
box from Miss Emily Wing, one box from Mrs. Sutton, one 
box from Mrs. Sanborn, one box from Mrs. Hunt, twelve 
boxes from Lenp a Hanp Office to localities in Virginia, 
Tennessee, and South Carolina. 

Two barrels at Lenp A Hanp Office to be shipped to 
James M. Boger, Charlotte. Liberal supplies came from the 
offices of Every Other Sunday, National Temperance Soci- 
ety, Tract Society, New Church Library, Zhe Look-out, 
Lenp A Hanp, and many more. Over five hundred copies 
of the Sunday School Advocate came through the mail, 
besides many being sent directly to the places where they 
were needed without coming under personal supervision. 

The generous contributors who sent such quantities of all 
kinds of reading-matter to our LENp a Hanp corner are far 
too numerous to be mentiond save in this general way. Let- 
ters of interested inquiry have come from all parts of our 
country. The donors of money were : — 





Rev. James De Normandie $25 00 
Rev. Phillips Brooks 25 00 
Rev. M. J. Savage 25 00 
tev. George A. Gordon 25 00 

Rev. Brooke Herford 20 00 

Mrs. Ida Mason ‘ : . : , ‘ - 25 00 
Miss E. F. Mason ; F , ‘ : . 4 ‘ 25 00 
Misses Ellen and Caroline Thurston ‘ ‘ - 20 00 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead ; ‘ ; ‘ ; ; - 10 00 
Mr. John Haynes. : ; F , : : : 10 00 
Miss Wales . = FE - ‘ ; P : ‘ 10 00 
Judge James Austin : : : : . : : 10 00 
$230 00 


Personal expenses — travelling expenses, board, amanuen- 
sis, postage, etc., $236.00. 

Expenses in Boston— rent of office ($19), freight and 
express charges, man to pack, cost of boxes and barrels, etc., 
$41.50. 
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Expenses in Salisbury — freight and express charges, $1.95. 

Expenses in Charlotte — freight and express charges on 
seven barrels and two boxes, etc., $14.73. 

Expenses at Concord — freight on three barrels, and one 
forwarded from Salisbury, $4.38. 

Expenses at Raleigh — freight on nine barrels and two 
boxes, also express charges from station, $11.79. 

Total expenses, $310.35. 





SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 
GRAFTON, Mass. 





CLUB REPORTS. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


Tue Working Women’s Lend a Hand Club begins its 





l fourth year with renewed interest and a bright outlook. Its 
r members endeavor to keep constantly in mind their three lines 
- of work, viz., 1. To help one another. 2. To improve 
r themselves. 3. ‘To do good to all as opportunity may offer. 


Gradually and naturally, during the past year, there has 
been a general movement among the Tens to join forces and 
work together. ‘This has finally resulted in the abandonment 
of the separate Tens, and April lst the Club began its new 
year as one organization with revised Constitution and By- 
laws to meet this and other changes. The principle, how- 
ever, is still made use of by having committees of ten for 
special work of various kinds, but they are only committees 
and not separate organizations. No change of badge or motto 
was made. 

The general management is vested iu a Board of Directors, 
which holds monthly meetings. A general meeting of all the 
Club members is also held once a month. Wednesday even- 


n- ing of each week is known as ‘* Club Night;” after a short 

programme the rest of the evening is spent socially and in 
nd some kind of work for others. At these meetings the help 
C., of girls not members of the Club is gladly welcomed. 
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The Club has three well-furnished rooms in one of the best 
localities in the city, has a good library and a reading-table 
well supplied with periodicals. 

The dime savings agency of the Club has been closed in. 
favor of the plan of nickel stamp books issued by the savings 
banks of the city, and kept for sale at the Club-rooms. This 
secures five per cent. interest on the deposit as soon as the 
amount reaches one dollar, instead of five dollars as by the 
former plan. 

The work of finding employment for women and girls, 
directing them to boarding-houses, giving information con- 
cerning fraudulent firms, etc., is facilitated by means of the 
Bureau of Registration. 


Scrap-books have been prepared and sent to the Babies” 


Cottage at the Orphans’ Home and to the Oral School for the 


Deaf. The girls are now dressing twenty-five dolls for the- 
Orphans’ Home. A Christmas exercise, prepared for the: 


inmates of the Old Ladies’ Home, was greatly enjoyed both 
by the girls and the old ladies. Good reading-matter has 
been sent to reformatory institutions for girls and women, and 
to other Lend a Hand Clubs in our own state and in Utah. 
Two colored children in the South are being educated. A 
‘¢ Shut-In” Department, in charge of a sub-committee from 
the Befriending Committee, has been organized this year, 
which takes cognizance of the ‘‘Shut-Ins” in the state of 
Iowa. The only police matron in the state is comfortably 
lodged in a well-arranged House of Detention and is doing 
good work ; a result which we helped to bring about, our rep- 
resentative in the ‘* Alliance” (of all women’s societies in the 
city) being made chairman of the Executive Committee. 

A class of ladies in parliamentary usage netted the Ctub 
thirteen dollars, and the newspaper class promises to be the 
most popular of all. 

The two circles of King’s Daughters, No. One and No. 
Two, organized especially to forward the work of this Club, 
have been active during the year in whatever direction. their 
hands found work to do. 
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The Davenport Nurses’ Association, organized by the Club, 
with its headquarters at the rooms, is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. It has the beginning of a good library, and has had 
several courses of lectures by the physicians of the city, on 
nursing and first aid to the injured, given under its auspices. 
The latter, given by our president, netted over forty dollars 
to its library fund. 

Our little paper, the Lend a Hand Echoes, is still published 
monthly, all the work, editing, proof-reading, folding, wrap- 
ping, etc., being done within our own membership. 

The expenses of Lend a Hand work for the year ending 
March 31, 1891, were one thousand sixty-six dollars and 
twenty-six cents, with a balance on hand of ninety-six dollars 
and sixty-three cents. 

The Club is sustained by the annual dues from the active, 
sustaining, and honorary members, by donations, entertain- 
ments, etc. As re-organized, it represents eight nationalities, 
eleven different religious denominations, and twenty-four dif- 
ferent occupations, all working harmoniously together. It is 
not too much, perhaps, to say that the influence of the Club, 
especially in its friendly and protective relation to young 
girls, is distinctly recognized, and that it has the cordial good 
will of citizens and a growing support among employers who 
recognize the enhanced value of ** Lend a Hand” girls as 
honest, honorable, and reliable. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 


Our Society, which is called the Shelbyville Lend a Hand 
Society, was organized five years ago. We have about forty 
members, and the yearly dues are twenty cents each. We 
have had a good many with us for a time in the past who have 
gone away to other places. Some of our members form 
societies where they go, and sometimes write very good let- 
ters to be read to our Society. We meet every Friday even- 
ing and have roll-call at each meeting, to which the members 
respond to their names by giving some quotation. When 
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there is no special business to attend to we have readings and 
literary exercises. We read ‘‘ Black Beauty” this winter, 
and the members found it profitable reading. We take a 
copy of Look-out and read the reports of other Clubs, and in 
this way sometimes get hints of what to do ourselves. We 
have socials and picnics and have had three Demorest con- 
tests. We had an Original Package social last winter which 
was quite a success. We met for several evenings before the 
social and made usefnl or fancy articles or something that 
would make amusement for the young folks. We had ten 
cents admission, and each one received a package nicely 
wrapped. When the packages were opened we had a merry 
time comparing the articles found in our parcels. 

A part of the time we have had a Lookout Committee, who 
report to the Society any cases which we might be able to 
help. For instance, we learned of a poor old lady, who had 
in some way got pieces to make a quilt which she could sell 
when made, but she had not a cent of money to buy thread, 
and our society bought it for her, making her happy to have 
the chance to work. When any of our members are sick we 
do what we can for them by visiting them, taking flowers, 
etc. One of our most helpful members died this year, and 
we attended his funeral in a body, wearing our badge with 
mourning symbols. 

We have no great things to report. Our work is made up of 
little things. About thirty dollars passes through our treas- 
urer’s hands yearly, a part of this paying our incidental 
expenses. We are always hoping to do more and better. 


AUGUSTA, ME. 


I am happy to say I can give a very encouraging report of 
our T. I. E. Club. We have just added a new Ten, and we 
are at present working for the benefit of Good Will Farm 
House for Boys at East Fairfield, Me. 
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SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS, 


You may be interested to hear from our Society again, as 
it is a year next Wednesday (Annual Meeting) since you 
received our last report. 

We number now about thirty members, and at our annual 
May Day sale this year we netted about seventy-five dollars. 
Twenty-eight of this I send you for the purpose of sending 
four children to Rosemary Cottage. Fifteen we send for the 
Country Week, fifteen to the Kindergarten for the Blind, and 
fifteen to our owv Sunday School library for the purpose of 
buying new books. 

At the last meeting we voted to accept nine new members, 
and we hope to send twenty-five sleeved aprons and scrap- 
books to Rosemary by the last of June. 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


In His Name the Ladies’ Loyal Relief Club have assisted 
nine widows by giving food, clothing, and fuel. One old lady 
has had her room, board, and washing for one year. Seven- 
teen widows over sixty-five years of age have applied for 
help. In most of the above cases these old ladies had no 
homes, but felt willing to work to aid in their own support to 
the full extent of their strength. 

This gives us new courage to renew our energy in behalf 
of our ‘* Home for widows and orphans of soldiers.” 


MR. BALFOUR ON THRIFT. 


Future needs, ladies and gentlemen, are never uncertain. 
They are the most certain things in life; and while present 
pleasures may very often be found — so moralists tell us — to 
be no pleasures at all, depend upon it, future needs, which 
might be provided for, will come upon you as inevitably as 
death itself. Let the young take it to heart that when they 
are young saving is most easy, and that when they are young 
saving is most profitable. [‘* Hear! hear!” and cheers. ] 
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You get four per cent. for your money. Unless my arithme- 
tic is wrong, money at four per cent. will double itself in 
somewhere between seventeen and eighteen years; so that, if 
a man by the time he is thirty has made a not very burden- 
some sacrifice and laid by a fair share of his weekly earnings, 
he will in seventeen years from that time, or when he is forty- 
seven — when he is still in the prime of life, still has many 
years of good work before him — find that he has doubled, 
without any work on his own part, the original savings he 
made when he was still a young man. [Cheers.] It is very 
satisfactory to me to think that the great railway industry of 
this country — an industry which has made such gigantic and 
unhoped-for strides in the last fifty years —has led the way 
and has pioneered the particular form of the savings bank 
movement with which we are concerned. I believe the exper- 
iment was begun by the great line over whose fortunes our 
chairman to-night presides, but the example which he set has 
been largely followed. [Hear! hear!] I understand that 
now no fewer than nine railway companies have obtained 
from Parliament the powers requisite to enable them to start 
institutions of this kind, that in the savings banks established 
by these nine companies there are no fewer than twenty 
thousand depositors, and that the amount of money deposited 
with them at this moment is over one million, five hundred 
thousand pounds; while the movement which thus began with 
this company some twenty-one years ago, and which has 
already reached such vast proportions, is, I am glad to tell 
you, still spreading. [Cheers.] Look through the accounts 
of these nine savings banks, and you will see that each year 
the number of depositors increases, each year the amount of 
their savings augments, each year the number of those who 
are not dependent on the chance of health for earning a pros- 
perous livelihood increases. The number of those who are 
not dependent on chance or fortune for the health and the 
education of their wives and children is spreading throughout 
the great multitude of railway employes. This is eminently 
satisfactory, but do not let us rest contented with the degree 
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and measure of success we have already attained. [Hear! 
hear!] Let those who have already tasted the benefits con- 
ferred upon them by savings banks spread abroad how much 
those are losing who have not had such experience. Then we 
shall find that the movement, rapid as its growth has been in 
the past, has yet a future before it, of which, perhaps, we in 
this room at the present moment can little dream. We shall 
see, I hope, other railway companies than the nine I have re- 
ferred to adopting the same system, and we shall, if my hopes 
do not prove fallacious, see, if not this scheme, some scheme, 
at all events, founded upon similar lines, and adapted, as far 
as may be, to meet similar wants, started in other industries 
and other parts of the country, carrying with it the same 
blessings which you have experienced. 





MADRAS MUSIC SCHOOL. 


At the Maharini’s Girls’ School at Mysore music is taught, 
and some of the pupils have made great progress. But music- 
teaching is an innovation, and consequently the movement to 
establish in Madras a School of Music is attracting much atten- 
tion from both natives and Europeans, both of whom are in 
perfect sympathy with the plan. Hindu music has not been 
systematized as a science, and it is doubtful if the Hindu sup- 
porters who desire that there shall be instruction in pure Hindu 
music will be gratified. Native experts are averse to the adop- 
tion of the musical notation of the West, and a difficult task 
is before the projectors of this enterprise to develop Hindu 
music without Western notation, if, indeed, it can be done 
at all. 

The native Hindu claims age and the reverence due it for 
music as well as other sciences, and naturally turas from for- 
eign aid in its development. Bat Hindu music has deterio- 
rated while Western music has been climbing to perfection. 
The European rarely appreciates native music, which, though 
undeveloped, is still worthy of encouragement, and the Hindu 
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shows no disposition to study or enjoy the music of the West. 

Five years ago a native musician, Mr. T. M. Venkatesa 
Shastriar, started a school at Madras. He was evidently a 
man of faith and not easily daunted, for his friends discour- 
aged and even opposed the movement. But Mr. Shastriar 
says: ‘* There appeared to be, however, a strong desire on 
the part of parents to give their girls some training in Hindu 
music, and this was the only circumstance that emboldened 
the founder to act in defiance of opinion and advice and open 
music classes, at his own expense and responsibility, in con- 
nection with the Maharaja of Vijianagram’s Girls’ Schools in 
this city. The number of pupils was at first very small, 
though the fees collected were but nominal, being four annas 
for vocal and eight annas for instrumental music. The conse- 
quence was that in addition to the sum of Rs. 530, collected 
from charitable ladies and gentlemen, the founder had to 
contribute from his pocket, during the first three years, a 
total sum of Rs. 2160 for the expenses of the establishment, 
for the cost and repairs of the instruments, which were all 
supplied gratis to the pupils, and for prizes.” 

This is the history for three years only, and the outlook 
now is good. The scale of prices has been altered, and two 
hundred and eighty-two pupils have received instruction dur- 
ing the past year. Zenana music classes have been opened, 
and everything shows now a steady increase in the apprecia- 
tion of music. A lady in the Indian Magazine writes : — 

‘*] was present the other day at the distribution of prizes 
to the pupils of these classes. The sight that presented itself 
in the upstairs room, where the pupils were assembled, was 
truly novel and interesting. ‘There were present a large num- 
ber of ladies who had come to see and hear their own melo- 
dies played and sung by trained Hindu girls. Most of them 
seemed quite unaccustomed to the presence of European ladies, 
and hence their manner was strikingly shy and retiring. The 
majority of the native ladies kept to themselves in a back 
room, and were seen peeping from there at the company of 
European ladies that had come to hear their own music played. 
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Some of the Hindu ladies were, however, seated along with 
their English friends in rows, and looked very solemn. The 
girls themselves were in another room opposite; but those 
who had to perform their parts tremblingly came forward and 
took their seats in front of the room, where the peculiar-look- 
ing stringed instruments, with huge bulks at the ends — the 
vinas,— were displayed. When the girls were squatted in 
front of them, one wondered how the little hands could 
handle such large, awkward-looking instruments; but there 
they were, playing gracefully, their tiny fingers running on 
the strings and making hushed strains of tender music, to 
which often a low, melodious voice added a peculiar charm. 
Softness is the peculiar characteristic of Hindu music, and 
this was conspicuous in everything that was played and sung. 
Soft notes just formed themselves into a whisper, and fell on 
the ears, and the voice and the words melted together exquis- 
itely. It seemed as if one were witnessing a scene of bygone 
times, those days of freedom and equality, when long and 
primitive-looking vinas and guitars were handled by the 
daughters of India. One little girl in particular, a mite of 
about seven years of age, quite won my heart by her sweet, 
interesting face and her great intelligence. The pale, oval 
face, the soft, dark eyes, the breadth of forehead, the refined 
grace and delicacy of mien and action, showed her a true 
Brahminee. Her performance was wonderful. She seemed 
quite at home on the vina, and as she trilled those melodies 
she appeared so absorbed in her music, and seemed to derive 
somuch pleasure, that she forgot the presence of a large, crit- 
icul audience, and went on unconsciously to her own satisfac- 
tion. Here were, I thought, some splendid materials to work 
upon. What would not one give to develop those dormant 
faculties, to give them freedom and breadth, thus affording 
true intellectual enjoyment to the possessor? But, alas! only 
a few years of innocent enjoyment, and the dark walls of the 
zenana would close round the little child and the burden of a 
family press on her. The sweet child life would be seen 
drooping under its heavy load of triple duty of housekeeper, 
wife, and mother.” 








SCHOOL FOR ARTIST-ARTISANS. 


Our readers have probably noticed the steps which have 
been taken since the beginning of the year 1888 in the organ- 
ization of a school for artist-artisans in the city of New York. 
The effort of the founders of the school was to give a place 
of instruction such as the National Academy of New York 
had not succeeded in giving, and something which should be 
less mechanical and less foreign than the instruction of the 
Cooper Institute. A constitution was adopted which provided 
that every subscriber of fifty dollars should be able to name a 
pupil for one school year’s tuition, while he had also a share 
and a vote in the direction of the institute. 

Mr. J. W. Stimson, who took the initial steps in the form- 
ation of this institute, had formerly organized some depart- 
ments with a similar view at the Metropolitan Museum. 
Under his auspices eighteen thousand dollars have now been 
subscribed, mostly in small sums, from poor artisans, artists, 
teachers, and other citizens. The Institute has met with cor- 
dial support from some of the prominent artists and from 
some of the large manufacturing firms of New York. In the 
various programmes issued there is the expression of an earn- 
est wish that the school and its training may be distinctively 
national or American. The promoters have a great dread of 
‘¢ English fads and a purely foreign spirit.” 

It is evident that the school is being carried forward with 
energy, and the results, as announced in the Art Folio, are 
certainly encouraging. Young men or young women who 
wish to train themselves for real work in any department of 
industry which requires training in fine art, — and it would 
be hard to say what department does not, —are invited to 
address Mr. John Ward Stimson, at 144 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
































WORK FOR TRAMPS. 


AN experiment in the solution of the tramp question was 
begun in Germany by a benevolent clergyman in 1882. It 
was to give relief to those vagrants in exchange for work. 
The stations are styled labor colonies, and last year twenty- 
one of them admitted six thousand two hundred and thirty- 
one persons. If a tramp refuses the work provided for him 
at a colony he is turned over to the civil authorities and dis- 
posed of according to law. The system has already reduced 
vagrancy and mendicancy in the empire, and has diminished 
indiscriminate almsgiving. The work supplied at the colonies 
is farm labor, reclamation of wastes, forestry, or trades. 
They are supported solely by private’ subscriptions. After 
fourteen days the tramp is paid moderate wages, and from 
them is deducted the cost of clothing and other articles he 
may use. Besides the colonies, there are a thousand ‘ sta- 
tions” where wanderers have temporary relief, always in 
return for work. 


? 


REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. — City Missionary Society. Seventy-fourth 
Annual Report. Prestdent, Arthur W. Tufts; Secretary, 
Rev. Elijah Horr, D. D. The object is religious and moral 
instruction to the poor and also temporal relief. Current 
expenses, $19,226.20; balance on hand, $1,308.99. 

Boston. — Boston Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Sixteenth Annual Report. President, Mrs. A. J. Gordon ; 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary E. Cheney. A Union of women for 
the promotion of temperance. Current expenses, $1,503.61 ; 
balance on hand, $51.19. 

Boston. — West End Nursery and Infants’ Hospital. 
Eighth Annual Report. President, Henry F. Allen; Secre- 
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tary, Henry C. Haven. The Hospital furnishes treatment to 
children under two years of age, and in the Nursery depart- 
ment infants are cared for when circumstances render a tem- 
oprary separation from the mother necessary. Current 
expenses, $23,625.90; balance on hand, $118.66. 

Boston. — Hlome for Aged Women.  Forty-first Annual 
Report. President, Andrew Cushing; Secretary, Henry 
Emmons. A Home for elderly and indigent women of Amer- 
ican parentage. Current expenses, $35,450.88; balance on 
hand, $29,548.97. 

Boston. — Jnstructive District Nursing Association. Fifth 
Annual Report. President, Miss Phebe G. Adam; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. T. Sedgwick. The object is to provide trained 
nurses to go to the homes of the poor, care for the sick, and 
instruct the women in the simplest arts of domestic nursing. 
Current expenses, $4,709.49 ; balance on hand, $292.60. 

Bartimore. — Lospital Relief Association. Tenth Annual 
Report. President, George J. Torrance; Secretary, Miss 
Mary E. Gibson. The Association has founded branches of 
hospital work and supplies many comforts and delicacies 
which could not be otherwise provided. Current expenses, 
$700.47; balance on hand, $75.31. 

CaTonsvILLE, Mp. — St. Lukeland. Annual Report. 
Chairman of Committee, Mrs. William Bb. Wilson: Secre- 
tary, Miss Lilian M. Gary. St. Lukeland is a sanitarium for 
women and children established by the Baltimore Hospital 
Relief Association. Current expenses, $597.96; balance on 
hand, $50.73. 

CHARLESTOWN, Mass. — Winchester Ilome Corporation 
for Aged Women. Twenty-fifth Annual Report. President, 
John Turner; Secretary, Abram E. Cutter. A Home for 
aged women of American parentage who have lived in 
Charlestown ten years previous to application for admission. 
Current expenses, $5,150.86; balance on hand, $171.11. 

New Yorx. — Home of Industry and Itefuge for Dis- 
charged Convicts. Annual Report. President, John H. 
Boswell; Secretary, William R. Bliss. The Home affords a 
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: refuge for discharged men and teaches them how to support 
; themselves. 
, New York. — Working Girls’ Vacation Society. Seventh 
t Annual Report. President, Mrs. James F. Drummond; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. William Herbert. The object is to assist worthy 
1 working-girls to vacations in homes where they may rest and 
y recuperate. Current expenses, $6,488.67; balance on hand, 
4 $6,147.64. 





NEW BOOKS. 


EUROPEAN EMIGRATION. Studies in Europe of Emigration moving out 
of Europe, especially to the United States. F. L. Dingley. Washington. 
Government Printing Office. 

MUNICIPAL MONOPOLIES AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. ‘Toronto. War- 
wick & Sons, 1891. 

STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF SWITZERLAND. John Martin 
Vincent, Ph. D. 247 pp. Johns Hopkins Press. 
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ual THE DIVORCE PROBLEM. A study in statistics. W.F. Wileox, Ph. D. 
aa ‘ Columbia College Studies. Columbia College, New York. 
liss ' THE ARAB AND THE AFRICAN. Experiences in Eastern Equatorial 
of Africa during a residence of three years. Illustrated. 338 pp. London. 
cies Seeley & Co. (A study of the slave-trade and common life of the people.) 
SCS, Henry WArb BEECHER. A study of his personality, career, and influ- 
ence in public affairs. 166 pp. New York. Fords, Howard & Hurlburt. 
LEGAL HYGIENE, OR HOw TO Avoip LitiGaTion. A. J. Husche, 184 

ort. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
cre- THE RAILWAY PROBLEM. Mr. A. B. Stickney. D. D. Merrill & Co. 

. OUTLINE OF A CRITICAL THEORY OF Etnics. J. Dewey, Professor in 
» for University of Michigan. 253 pp. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
pital THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. A text book. C. F. Dole. Boston. D. C. 
e on Heath & Co. 

WATER AND ICE Suppiies. ‘T. M. Prudden, M. D. Boston. G. P. 
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EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. » «6 « « « Editor. 

JOHN STILMAN SMITH . . . . . + « Manager. 

Sample copies of Lend a Hand sent on the receipt 20 cts. in postage stamps. 
Covers for binding Vol. I, II, III, IV, antique half leather . $ .60 


Back numbers may be sent to us and we will bind them at the 
following rates: — 
Vol. I, Il, If, and IV, antique half-leather . . ; : - $1.00 
Vol. V, bound in two parts, antique half-leather . ‘ : ° 1.50 


BOUND VOLUMES. 
Vol. I, 1886, Vol. II, 1887, Vol. Til, 1888, Vol. IV, 1889, Vol. V, 


1890, sent by express or by mail, post-paid. 


Antique. half-leather " ‘ ° : . ° : $3.23 
Vol. V, bound in two parts, seein half- a ° ° . : 3.73 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to our publications may be made through the Purchas- 
ing Department of the American Express Co., at any place where that 
company has an agency. Agents will give a money order receipt for your 
subscription, and will forward us the money order, attached to an order 
to send the magazine for any stated time, free of any charge, except the 
usual fee for issuing the order. This is the safest and best way to place 
your subscriptions. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 


LEND A HAND.— Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘ Magazine of Organized 
Charity” is the best practical exponent in that field of Christian labor. 
We commend it heartily to all engaged or interested in philanthropic 
work. It is healthy. practical, sensible and wide-awake from cover to 
cover. There is no crankiness or cant or pessimistic malaria in it, but it 
is full of practical Christian benevolence and common sense. — Literary 
Observer. 

Those who are interested in charity and reform work of all kinds, will 
find an agreeable and instructive companion in LEND A HAND. The 
articles of this magazineare selected with great care. and represent the 
best ideas of the best menand women upon reforms, charities and kindred 
subjects. — Gazette. 

Edward Everett Hale is one of the brightest and most original writers 
in this country. Everything he puts forth has a peculiar touch of his 
own. His magazine, LEND A HAND (Hamilton Place. Boston), has the 
easily recognizable Hale earmark, and is full of good reading. — Baltimore 
News Co. 

It goes without saying that the. editorial part of this periodical, by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, is most ably and satisfactorily conducted. We 
know of no other magazine like it. — Field and Stockman. 

An excellent magazine to put into the hands of a pessimist is LEND A 
Hanpb. Each number is brimming over with good plans and good results 
at bettering the world. — Christian Register. 

LEND A HAND, edited by Edward E. Hale, is a journal of organized 
philanthropy, and gives encouraging and inspiring reports of the good 
accomplished in various departments of work all over the country. 
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